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I—THE UPANISHADS AND THEIR LATEST 
TRANSLATION. 


The Upanishads are to the modern Hindu that part of his sacred 
literature for which he cares most, if not the only one for which 
he cares at all. Of the various writings comprehended under the 
name “Veda,” they are the class which alone stands so near to his 
ideas of religion and philosophy that he can do anything with 
them. The class is of indefinite extent and of very different date. 
Much labor has been expended upon the attempt to make out a 
complete list of the Upanishads ; and to very little purpose ; since 
it is a question of only a low grade of interest just how many 
treatises may have arrogated to themselves the title, or had it 
conceded to them by this or that authority. Their series begins 
in the works of the second period of Vedic literature, the Brah- 
manas and Aranyakas. Of these they are originally (like purdna, 
itthasa, etc.) inseparable parts; an upanishad is a passage of more 
philosophic or theosophic character, an excursus into a higher and 
freer region of thought, away from the details of the ceremonial and 
their exposition. Some such passages, being of considerable extent, 
and having attracted attention and gained peculiar vogue, were 
extracted and separately named and handed down; then others, 
of like style and content, were written independently ; these in 
their turn were imitated ; and these again found successors, in ever 
widening departure from the original standard, down to compara- 
tively recent times—just how recent, it is, as usual, impossible to 
tell. The later works bearing the name are as trivial and worthless 
as anything in the whole range of Sanskrit literature; hardly 
deserving attention except as illustrations of the superstition and 
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folly into which Hindu religious thought has tended to run out. 
But the earliest Upanishads, about a dozen in number (they are all 
contained in the two volumes of translation here under discussion), 
are documents of high importance for their bearing on the history 
both of religion and of philosophy in India. Taken together with 
kindred passages in the Brahmanas, and a few even in the Vedic 
hymns themselves, they exhibit the beginnings of a new move- 
ment in that history, one which is to a certain extent comparable 
with the prophetic movement among the Hebrews—as being, 
namely, a revolution against the prevailing bondage to ceremonial 
observances and belief in their sufSiciency to salvation: only, 
instead of making toward a purer monotheism and loftier private 
and public morality, it tends to pantheism, mysticism, and 
metempsychosis. Not an exalted devotion to duty, but the pos- 
session of mystic knowledge, leads in India to eternal blessedness. 

Hence these oldest Upanishads well deserve, as they have long 
received and are still receiving, careful study on the part of those 
who devote themselves to the history of India, as well as of all 
who are interested in the development of religious thought. 

Of editions and versions of the Upanishads there has been no 
lack. But their quality has been less satisfactory than their 
quantity. The versions, especially, have labored under the diffi- 
culty of undue subservience to the Hindu commentaries, by which, 
at great length, every text is accompanied. It was natural enough 
that here, as in other departments of the Vedic literature, European 
scholarship should begin by seeing the treatises through the eyes 
of the native interpreters. There was here even an additional 
reason: the difficulty of putting into considerable parts of the 
text any sensible meaning at all by any other process. If a pas- 
sage on the face of it is self-contradictory or nonsensical, the 
temptation is very great to give it, under the lead of the commen- 
tators, and by processes for the violence of which all responsibility 
can be thrown upon them, some mystic or portentous significance. 

At any rate, things being as they are with respect to the 
Upanishads, there are different ways of bringing their contents 
within the reach of Western readers. One way is, to put one’s 
self frankly and fully under the guidance of a native interpreter, 
naturally selecting one of especially respected authority, when 
such is to be found; then to see in the text just what he sees, 


1 Most of them are mentioned or referred to in the Introductions to these 
volumes of translation. 
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whether it be visibly there or not; to follow him in all the tortuous 
processes by which he brings out the sense that suits his system, 
swerving ot at all therefrom without giving due warning and 
explanation. By this means, the reader has in his hands a definite 
product, the understanding of a certain period or school of Hindu 
interpretation ; and he may proceed to use it as he sees fit. Another 
way would be, to give a conspectus, made as full as possible, of 
all accessible native interpretations—in connection with which 
treatment, one could hardly avoid taking a position of critical 
superiority, approving and condemning, selecting and rejecting, 
and comparing all with what appeared to be the simple meaning 
of the text itself, This would be a very welcome labor, but also 
an extremely difficult one; and the preparations for it are not yet 
sufficiently made; it may be looked forward to as one of the 
results of future study. 

A third way, leading in quite another direction, would be this : 
to approach the text only asa philologist, bent upon making a 
version of it exactly as it stands, representing just what the words 
and phrases appear to say, without intrusion of anything that is not 
there in recognizable form: thus reproducing the scripture itself 
in Western guise, as nearly as the nature of the case admits, as a 
basis whereon could afterward be built such fabric of philosophic 
interpretation as should be called for ; and also as a touchstone to 
which could be brought for due testing anything that claimed to 
be an interpretation. The maker of such a version would not 
need to be versed in the subtleties of the later Hindu philosophical 
systems; he should even carefully avoid working in the spirit of 
any of them. Nor need he pretend to penetrate to the hidden 
sense of the dark sayings that pass under his pen, to comprehend 
it and set it forth; for then there would inevitably mingle itself 
with his version much that was subjective and doubtful, and that 
every successor would have to do over again. Working con- 
scientiously as Sanskrit scholar only, he might hope to bring out 
something of permanent and authoritative character, which should 
serve both as help and as check to those that came after him. He 
would carefully observe all identities and parallelisms of phrase- 
ology, since in texts like these the word is to no small extent more 
than the thing, the expression dominating the thought: the more 
the quantities are unknown, the less will it answer to change their 
symbols in working out an equation. Of all leading and much- 
used terms, in case the rendering could not be made uniform, he 
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would maintain the identity by a liberal quotation of the word 
itself in parenthesis after its translation, so that the sphere of use 
of each could be made out in the -version somewhat as in the 
original, by the comparison of parallel passages ; and so that the 
student should not run the risk of having a difference of state- 
ment which might turn out important covered from his eyes by an 
apparent identity of phrase—or the contrary. Nothing, as a matter 
of course, would be omitted, save particles whose effect on the 
shading of a sentence is too faint to show in the coarseness of 
translation into a strange tongue; nor would anything be put in 
without exact indication of the intrusion. The notes would be 
prevailingly linguistic, references to parallel passages, with expo- 
sition of correspondences and differences. Sentences grammati- 
cally difficult or apparently corrupt would be pointed out, and their 
knotty points discussed, perhaps with suggestions of text-amend- 
ment. But it is needless to go into further detail; every one 
knows the methods by which a careful scholar, liberal of his time 
and labor toward the due accomplishment of a task deemed by 
him important, will conduct such a work. 

It does not appear doubtful which of these three methods is the 
one best to follow at the present time in treating the Upanishads : 
it is the one last described. Until a linguist’s version is made, it 
might almost be claimed that any other is premature. If the non- 
Sanskrit-reading public is to have these obscure treatises placed in 
its hands at all for study, it ought first of all to know just what 
they say and what they do not say; what sense the native inter- 
preters give to their obscurities is a secondary matter. Thus far, 
it has had no means of doing this; no simple philological transla- 
tion, none that was not filled in and tinged throughout with the 
later Hindu comment, has been given to the world. The time, we 
may fairly say, had not come until recently for such a translation; 
but it may at least be aimed at now. The Upanishads are an 
offshoot from the Brahmanas; their basis of thought and belief 
is that of the Brahmanas ; and now that the Brahmanas are mostly 
brought within reach, their linguistic material worked up with a 
fair degree of completeness in the great Petersburg lexicon, it is 
time to take up the Upanishads in a different spirit. They should 
be made to share in the change of treatment that has passed upon 
the whole Vedic literature. European scholarship began its 
dealings with that literature everywhere under the domination of 
the Hindu exegetes; but it has gradually worked itself out to 
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independence, reaching at length the assured conclusion that 
Hindu guidance is misleading, and that, if we wish to know what 
any text really means, we must examine it by the methods of 
Western philology. The commentators, it is now clearly seen, 
represent no primitive and authoritative tradition; and they are 
far more hampered by their prejudices and false principles of 
interpretation than aided by their greater nearness to the texts in 
respect to place and time. 

Nor, in order to their true comprehension, need the Upanishads 
be handled with tender reverence; a little wholesome severity will 
be more in place. All the struggles of human thought to escape 
out of a condition whose bondage it painfully feels, deserve, 
indeed, our sympathy; but that should not keep us from criticising 
with freedom the means employed and the success attained. So 
the din raised by a tribe of savages at an eclipse of sun or moon, 
or the prayers of priests and spells of magicians directed at the 
same threatening phenomenon, are worthy of our sympathy, from 
the sincerity of their motive and the energy of their application to 
the desired end; yet we are not called upon to credit the result to 
the means employed, nor to speak of the whole performance with 
an admiration that is not of relative and limited character. What 
is of interest to us in the Upanishads is chiefly their historical 
content, the light they cast on the transitions of Hindu belief, 
their exhibition of the germs of later doctrines and systems 
of doctrine springing up and developing; hence the historical 
thread is the one to be held and followed; we need not delay and 
turn aside in order by artful interpretation to put sense into non- 
sense. The authors of the Upanishads stand next to the authors 
of the Brahmanas; this whole body of literature comes out of the 
same workshop. And, interesting and valuable as the Brahmanas 
in their way are, we have long been justly taught to recognize 
their predominant inanity: the inexpressibly dreary artificiality of 
their ceremonial, the preposterousness of the reasons given for it, 
the absurdity of their etymologies and explanations. The Upani- 
shads possess their full share of the same characteristics : clearness 
and soberness of thought, distinctness of statement, consistency of 
view, are quite wanting in them; they set forth no system, but 
only exhibit dim tendencies, working themselves out through a 
chaos of incoherent verbiage to, or rather toward, certain results. 
A part of their material is the purest nonsense—“ worse than 
childish,” as even their latest translator is forced to confess ; just 
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how large a part, it is left to us to determine. But it is out of date 
in this generation to stand in admiring awe before their bizarre and 
self-contradictory statements, waiting for wisdom to shine forth 
from them. To do this is (if the aptness of the illustration may be 
allowed to excuse its lack of dignity) to expose one’s self to the 
fate of him who attempts in vain to solve the boy’s riddle, “You 
are indeed my father, but I am not your son,” and is finally told 
the true answer, “‘ The boy lied.”’ Many an offered problem over 
which generations of men have racked their brains is of this 
nature: what they needed to do was simply to recognize its falsity, 
and the impertinence of its proposer. Our attitude toward the 
obscurities of the Upanishads should be one of judicial, even of 
skeptical scrutiny, challenging them to show us that they contain 
a valuable kernel of thought, or cast light upon something else 
that has such a content ; while at the same time we are more than 
ready to welcome it if found, and to allow it every shred of value 
that it can fairly claim. To see the humbly expectant bearing of 
many a student of these treatises, like that of an ancient Greek at 
the oracle of a crazed priestess, or of a red Indian at the door of 
a medicine-lodge, is—one can hardly say whether more amusing 
or more nauseating. 

But it should be added that, besides the three modes of making 
a translation of the Upanishads explaired above, there is yet 
another, a fourth. It might be styled the free-and-easy method. 
It contains elements of all the other three, heterogeneously mingled 
together, so that one can never tell which of them he has ata 
given moment under examination. It follows in part the text itself, 
where this is too plain to be mistaken, and too trivial to be worth 
twisting out of its natural meaning by the Hindu exegete. It also 
follows in great part the commentary, even when this is at its 
worst ; difficult or apparently meaningless passages, especially, are 
thus best disposed of; the commentator, with his principles of 
interpretation, makes easy work of them. It is also ambitious of 
a certain degree of originality, and now and then strikes out boldly 
on its own account, as if the translator understood very well what 
was the occult meaning of all this, and could contribute his share 
toward the general comprehension of it. It inserts extraneous 
matter enough to make things run smoothly, and also to set forth 
the sense which the translator or his Hindu guide desire to find in 
the text or to interpret into it ; and, in a general way, it means to 
indicate this: only, to do so always and accurately is quite too 
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much trouble. It is careless of the identities of expression; ren- 
dering, without any good reason, the same expression variously 
and various expressions identically. It attains a certain measure 
of success: that is to say, it gives to one who knows little or 
nothing of such texts a fair general idea of what they are and how 
they go on; but nothing can be securely built upon it ; it is liable 
to deceive at any particular point the student who trusts it; and 
for the specialist it has no value whatever. 

Unfortunately for the progress of our knowledge of the 
Upanishads and of the phase of thought they represent, the latest 
translation of them, published in two volumes (I and XV) of the 
first series of Sacred Books of the East (London, 1879 and 1884), 
is made by the method last described. An examination of it ina 
little detail will cause this plainly to appear, and will also illustrate 
some of the points that have been made above. 

It may be remarked by way of introduction that, as one examines 
this work, one can hardly resist the impression that it is the tardy 
publication of a version made many years ago, and now put forth 
by its author without being sufficiently revised and brought down 
to date. This is indicated, for example, by its treatment of the 
aorist. The value of this tense in the Brahmana language, as 
signifying an immediate past, or nearly according in sense with 
our perfect, was demonstrated by Delbriick about ten years ago,’ 
and has since been recognized by every well-instructed Sanskrit 
scholar. But the author of this translation seems never to have 
heard of it; when he comes to an aorist, he treats it just as he 
would if he met it in the Mahabharata, where it has become entirely 
equivalent to an imperfect ; and in about two-thirds of the cases he 
renders it as an imperfect, often to the marked detriment of his 
version, in style or even in sense. Thus, to quote an example or 
two: at the beginning of the first division of the Taitt. Up. (vol. 
XV, p. 45), the author says ‘I shall proclaim the right; may it 
protect me,’ and so on; then, at the end (p. 53), he congratulates 
himself on the successful performance of his task: ‘I have pro- 
claimed (aor.) the right; it hath protected (aor.) me’; while the 
translator mars the sense by reading “I proclaimed,” “ it protected.” 
Another case, where the meanings of aorist and imperfect are 


1 In the second part, A/tindische Tempuslehre (Halle, 1876), of his contribu- 
tions to comparative syntax. Weber had already (/mdische Studien xiii 114, 
1872) briefly indicated it ; and Bhandarkar had established it considerably 
earlier, in the Preface to his Second Book of Sanskrit (Bombay, 1868). 
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directly interchanged by him, is found in the Ait. Ar. ii 1, 4" (vol. 
i, p. 207): ‘Breath went out (impf.); breath being gone out, it 
fell (impf.) ; it decayed (impf.) ; [people said,] “it has decayed” 
(acari, aor.) ; [hence] it became “body” (¢arira); that is why 
body is called body’; but the translator reads... “the body 
fell. It was decayed, and because people said, it decayed, there- 
fore,” etc. Once more, the Brh. Ar. Up. has, at vi 2, 3 (vol. xv, 
p. 205), ‘ Five questions one of the royal class hath asked (aor.) 
me; of them not a single one do I know’; and the translator 
gives it as “ That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five questions, and 
I did not know one of them,” misrepresenting the tense of both 
verbs. These are doubtless trifles; but they are just such trifles 
as make the difference between an accurate’ and an inaccurate 
translation. At another point, attention to the tense would per- 
haps have guided the translator to a better comprehension of the 
meaning of the verb itself; it is at BAU.i 3, 8 (vol. xv, p. 80), 
where £vé@ ’bhat does not signify “where was?” but ‘what has 
become of?’ The forms of d/z often have this more etymological 
sense of ‘come to be,’ instead of simple ‘be’; and it especially 
appears after £va, with which 4h@ almost forms an idiomatic 
phrase. Other examples are seen at BAU. iii 2, 13 (20. p. 127) : 
when his parts are resolved into the elements, ‘what becomes then 
of that person ?’ and again, a little further on, iii 3, 1 (74.): ‘When 
we asked of him the ends of the world, then we said to him, 
“What became of the Pariksitas?”’—and the next paragraph 
proceeds to tell where they went to. In this last passage, especially, 
the translator’s “Where were the Pariksitas?” is quite mean- 
ingless.’ 

Other indications of the essential antiquity of the work now 
under consideration may be more briefly pointed out. One is its 
virtual ignoring of the Petersburg lexicon. It does not seem as if 
any one, in the present epoch of Sanskrit study, could undertake 
to render a difficult text without constant refererice to that authority ; 
he may sometimes differ from it, but he should never disregard 
its opinion. But it is disregarded throughout by this translator, 
and to his great loss. The instances are numberless in which one 
who reads the Upanishads with his work at hand will come to a 
halt over the latter, asking himself with surprise, “Is it possible 


' Gough, in his interesting treatise on the Philosophy of the Upanishads, at 
p- 160, has here the true sense of the idiom, but misrenders the tense of the 
verb. 
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that we have to understand this word thus?” when a reference 
to the Lexicon will give him a very different and uniformly more 
acceptable meaning. Sufficient examples of this will appear as 
we proceed. Again, the subdivisions of the version, and their 
numbering, are not infrequently discordant with those of the 
original, as given in the published editions: and this suggests that 
the version was prepared from manuscript copies alone, before the 
texts were printed. Certainly, the texts being now in our hands, 
any version ought to conform itself to them, unless it states good 
redsons to the contrary; and such reasons are conspicuously 
wanting for most of the discordances discovered.’ Yet again, the 
innumerable inaccuracies as regards the intrusion of extraneous 
‘matter might be more easily explained and excused, if the trans- 
lator had only manuscripts to work with; and the same may be 
said of the omissions, also far from infrequent, of words and 
phrases—although, of course, both these classes of errors are 
sufficiently explainable as the results of simple carelessness.’ Such 
trifles, finally, as the rendering of gavadas ‘autumns’ by “ harvests” 
(Kth U. i 23; vol. xv, p. 6), which is neither English nor Sanskrit, 
point to a hasty retranslation from the German. 

Whether, now, the impression referred to be a true one ora 
false, it may well be kept in mind by one who studies these ver- 
sions, as a possible explanation of some of their peculiarities, and 
of their general failure to come up to the present standard of San- 
skrit scholarship. 

As the unacknowledged intrusion into the translation of matter not 
found in the text is a point of capital importance, we may well com- 
mence with a few examples of it. Almost at the beginning (p. 3) 
of the first volume (ChU. i 1, 9), we find the two words mahimna 
rasena ‘with greatness, with essence’ expanded into “ The three- 
fold knowledge (the sacrifice) proceeds by the greatness of that 
syllable (the vital breaths) and by its essence (the oblations)”— 
the intrusions acknowledged by the parentheses being, as it were, a 
deceitful guarantee that the rest, at any rate, is pure text! Probably 
the whole interpretation is wrong, the two instrumentals being 


1In the translation of the ChU., for example (vol. i, pp. 1-144), there are 
such discordances at i 3, If: iv 14, 1-2; 17,9: V 10,1; 21, 1-2: viii$,3; 7,3; 
and they are about as frequent in the other texts. 

* Here, again, cases of omission noted in one text may be given: ChU. ii 7, 
2: ili 14,1: v 2,5: vi 1,7; 9,3; 10,2: vii 25,2: viii 6,5; they are corre- 
spondingly frequent in the other treatises. 
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adjuncts to the preceding apacitydi ‘ in order to the honoring.’ The 
very next paragraph is another noteworthy example,where the uncon- 
fessed additions are used to help bring about a complete distortion of 
the real and obvious meaning of the text. Its translation runs thus 
—to the translator’s parentheses, which show his acknowledged 
insertions, brackets being added, to show the real ones: “ [Now] 
therefore [it would seem to follow, that] both he who knows this 
(the true meaning of the syllable Om), and he who does not, per- 
form [the same sacrifice]. But [this is not so, for] knowledge and 
ignorance are different. [The sacrifice] which [a man] performs 
with knowledge, faith, and the Upanishad is more powerful.” The 
true meaning is: ‘With it [¢eza- z. e., with one and the same 
syllable om, the translator had correctly rendered the word in 
this way at the beginning of the preceding paragraph] both per- 
form [sacred rites]—he who knoweth this thus and he who 
knoweth not. Diverse, however, are knowledge and non-knowl- 
edge: only what one performs with knowledge, faith, upanishad— 
that is more powerful.’ That is to say: while both use the same 
sacred utterance in the ceremonial, he who understands the full 
import of it obtains the better result. In his perversion of this 
passage, the translator has even the commentator against him. 
Such noteworthy examples as these of unconfessed expansion 
are not common; yet they are indicative of the whole style of the 
versions given, and may be paralleled with kindred matter from 
no small proportion of the pages of both volumes. One or two 
further instances may be added. At AA. ii 1, 8° (vol. 1, p. 213), 
the sentence ‘ Him the gods worshipped as “ prosperity ” (haz) ; 
they prospered (6abhivus)’ is changed to Devas (speech, 
etc.) worshipped him (frdéna) as Bhati or being, and thus they 
became great beings.” At ChU. i 12, 4 (vol. i, p. 21), in the naive 
little story of the dogs that imitated the performances of the 
priests, the long explanatory phrase “each dog keeping the tail of 
the preceding dog in his mouth” is left to be regarded as part 
of the text. At AA. i 3, 5° (2. p. 181), there is a long exposition 
of half a page which is not marked as coming from the translator 
instead of from his original. At BAU. ii 4, 4’ (vol. xv, p. 108), 
the simple phrase ‘ Yajnavalkya said ’ is expanded into “‘ Now when 
Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon another state, he said.” Per 
contra, we sometimes have passages carelessly marked as if inserted, 
when they actually belong to the text; a couple of notable instances 
are found at BAU. i 5, 23 (24. p. 98). 
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A case involving a considerable variety of errors is found at 
ChU. ii 8, 1 (vol. i, p. 26). The treatise is engaged in glorifying 
the séman or chanted hymn, by identifying it with all conceivable 
things in heaven and earth, after a fashion which is not uncommon, 
from the Veda down, and has nothing about it that is distinctively 
characteristic of an Upanishad. Such character, to be sure, the 
translator tries to give it, by telling us (p. 23, note 3) that “the 
Saman is always to be understood as the Good, as Dharma, and 
as Brahman”; but this is simple commentator’s nonsense, 
unworthy of being repeated unless in quotation marks. The 
“fivefold” sdman is first taken up; and this, we are told (in the 
same note), means “ the five forms in which the Saman is used for 
sacrificial purposes.” Here and in all that follows it appears 
clearly that the translator has no idea of what is really signified. 
It is not five forms of Saman, but the five divisions of every 
sdman; namely, besides the central udgitha, or main chant, two 
preparatory members—the Aznkdra ‘preliminary’ and prastava 
‘start’; and two concluding members—the fpratihara ‘re- 
sponse’ (according to the Petersburg lexicon) and midhana 
‘conclusion.’ This relation of the parts is brought out most 
distinctly by the comparison with rain (2d. ii 3, 1 and 2): ‘One may 
worship the fivefold sdman in rain [the translator carelessly says 
in this and in the majority of the other cases—why not then in 
all?—“as rain”]: the wind in advance [the translator omits 
puras ‘in advance’] is the preliminary (himkaéra) ; the cloud is 
generated—that is the start (frasfdva); it rains—that is the 
chant (udgitha); it lightens, it thunders—that is the response 
(pratihéra); it holds up—that is the conclusion (wzdhana)? And 
the usual promise is added: ‘It rains for him, he makes it rain 
{the translator inserts, without acknowledgment, and unneces- 
sarily, “for others” ], who, knowing this thus, worships the five- 
fold sémazn in [the translator again “as”’] rain.’’ 

But the Hindu is not satisfied with this amount of dismember- 
ment of the sdéman; he goes on to make it “sevenfold,” by 
distinguishing a new member both before and after the main 
chant : after the “start” he adds a “ beginning” (ddz) ; and after 
the “response” he adds an “ accession” (upadrava). This is of 
especial interest, because the word @dz, which with its derivative 
ddya is so extremely common in the later language, makes its 
appearance for the first time here, in the sevenfold dismemberment 


1 Observe the similar comparisons, including this very one, in the Atharva- 
Veda, at ix 6, 45-48. 
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of the séman. Nearly a generation ago, the Petersburg lexicon sug- 
gested that it probably came from d-d@ ‘ take’ (as adhd from a@-dhd, 
etc.), and meant properly a ‘taking hold’ (like German Anfang 
from anfangen, properly ‘seize on’). And conclusive proof of 
this is found in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana; where (as I pointed out 
in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for May, 
1883; Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. xi, p. cxlvii-vili) it is regularly 
accompanied by forms of thus, ddim ddatte ‘he makes a 
beginning,’ ddim ddadita ‘he may make a beginning,’ and so on. 
When now the translator comes to this word, he heaps one blunder 
upon another in his treatment of it. First he makes of it an 
adjective, which it never is, rendering it “the first”; then he adds 
by way of explanation “i.e. Om”; and finally, he leaves “the 
first, i.e. Om” out of parenthesis, as if this were added by ihe 
Upanishad text itself in order to explain the meaning of ddz/ The 
true version of the paragraph is: ‘One may worship the sevenfold 
séman in speech (vdc): whatsoever of speech is “ Aun,” that is the 
preliminary ; what “fra,” that is the start; what “a,” that is the 
beginning (daz) ; what “zd,” that is the chant ; what “prazi” [not 
pra, as the translator has ii|, that is the response ; what “ wpa,” that 
is the accession (wpadrava) ; what “nz,” that is the conclusion.’ That 
is to say, wherever in utterance such combinations of sounds occur, 
we are to recognize in them representatives of those parts of the 
sdman whose names begin with these various combinations 
respectively. Where are the traces here of “the Good, and 
Dharma, and Brahman”? It is the commentator who in this pas- 
sage misleads the translator into identifying ddz with the sacred 
exclamation om, on the evident ground that @dz means ‘ beginning,’ 
and om is the ineffable and inscrutable initiation of everything ; 
but it merely shows the former’s ignorance of the real meaning of 
his text, and illustrates the universal tendency of him and his 
fellow-craftsmen to mystify themselves and us by dragging in om, 
and é6rahman, and other such unknown quantities, to fill up spe- 
ciously the gaps of their knowledge.’ In the next section we have 


1 Thus, as a striking example: at BAU. v 1, 1 (vol. xv, p. 189), the following 
riddle, ‘ full [is] that (neut.), full this; from the full is up-bent (? ud-acyate) 
the full; taking the full of the full (gen.), the full itself (eva) remains,’ is 
absurdly expanded into “ That (the invisible Brahman) is full, this (the visible 
Brahman) is full. This full (visible Brahman) proceeds from that full (invisible 
Brahman). On grasping the fulness of this full (visible Brahman), there is 
left that full (invisible Brahman).” It would not be difficult to make a score 
of solutions as good as this; but probably the true answer is “ The boy lied.” 
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an identification of the same divisions of the séman with the sun 
at different successive periods of the day, and the ddz is identified 
with the samgavavela, some time between sunrise and midday. 
Again the translator adds, without parenthesis, as if part of the 
text, ‘‘the first, the Om.” The text proceeds: ‘On that [part] of 
it [the translator leaves out this genitive, asya, in every paragraph] 
the birds are dependent (axvdyaitta) ; therefore they, being without 
support in the atmosphere, taking (ddaya) themselves, fly about, 
for they are sharers in the beginning (daz) of that séman.’ After 
the logic of this, one must not ask too curiously; it is a pure 
word-play, the points of which are d@di and dddya, the treatise 
recognizing them as related words. But the translator adds this 
luminous note: “ The ¢fertium comparationis is here the a of 
adi and the 4 of ddaya, z. e. holding. The d might have been 
added”! 

It is needless to illustrate further the point of unacknowledged 
intrusions ; every one sees already how uncertain any reader of 
this translation must be in regard to the line of division between 
text and comment. We may next take up an additional example 
or two of how the commentator leads into the ditch the scholar 
who is incautious enough to follow him blindly. The first chapter 
of the third book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka is called the Savnhito- 
panigad ‘Upanishad (mystic doctrine) of the Samhita (putting 
together, combination)’; it rings the changes throughout on the 
forms and derivatives of sam-dha ‘ put together, combine, com- 
pound.’ In the fourth section (vol. i, p. 252), we have a mystic 
identification of breath (frdna), the essential sign and support of 
life, with the main beam of a house (vanga, literally ‘reed, 
bamboo’; it is apparently made by combining into one a number 
of individual bamboos). Then, in a dispute, one says to another: 
‘Breath as beam have I wished [z..e. tried] to put together (sam 
adhitsigam) ; that hast thou not been able to put together (4am 
na’cakah samdhatum.’ The first part of this is parallel with the 
phrase in the preceding paragraph: ‘ Breath as beam have I put 
together (sam adhdm).’ But the commentator commits the 
stupendous grammatical blunder of putting together the aorist 
first person sam adhitsigam with the following ¢am, object of sam- 
dhatum, into one word, samadhitsigantam ; and then, as antam is 
an ordinary participial ending in the accusative masculine, he 
understands it as such a participial form, and explains it accord- 
ingly; and the translator follows submissively at his heels, 
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rendering it “ him who wishes to grasp”!’ Only a little further 
along (iii 1,6'°; p. 255) occurs another example of nearly the 
same sort. The published text has adbhivydhdrsam ne ’ty eva 
vidyat ; the translator apparently reads instead -gann ity, etc. (on 
manuscript authority? then he ought to inform us of it; but the 
reading would be a false one) ; then, leaving out the z#z altogether, 
and viewing aharsam, which is an aorist first person, as if it were 
instead the future participle Aavigyan, he renders it ‘“ when he is 
going to recite”! In this also he follows the commentator, who 
seems along here to have desiderative participles on the brain, and 
glosses the word by samhitam pathitum ichan ‘desiring to read 
the samhita’; but he follows him at the sacrifice of every philo- 
logical principle by which we have been accustomed to be governed. 
Until we have a new Sanskrit grammar, very different from any 
yet in our hands, we shall never be able thus to turn our aorist 
first persons at will into participles.’ 

A case of quite another sort, but showing similar capacities on ~ 
the part of the commentator, is found at ChU. iv 10 (vol. i, p. 64). 
A certain student has been faithfully tending the sacrificial fires 
for many years, but his teacher still puts off communicating to him 
the sacred knowledge. The teacher’s wife remonstrates with him 
for his remissness: md tva ’gnayah paripravocan pra brihy 
asmai ‘let not the fires anticipate thee in teaching [him]; teach 
him [thyself].’ But he goes off on a journey without heeding 
the warning ; and no sooner is his back turned than what his wife 
had threatened happens: the fires, one after another, give the 
student instruction. The commentator, now, wholly missing the 
sense, explains 4vd pari-pra-vac as ‘blame thee’; and the translator 
follows his example.* In so doing, they commit an error only too 


1 There are difficulties about the joint understanding of the two paragraphs, 
with which a translator of the treatise might have been expected to deal in 
his notes ; the text appears absolutely to require some amendment. But these 
difficulties do not at all touch the point under discussion here. 

* No attempt has been made to render this paragraph, because its meaning 
is very obscure. One sees only that the printed translation of it is inde- 
fensibly bad from beginning to end. 

3It is only fair to add that the Petersburg Lexicon also is this time misled by 
the commentator, and that even Béhtlingk’s minor Lexicon (in the part just 
come to hand) leaves the error uncorrected. But Deussen, in his “ Vedanta ” 
(p. 176), does not fail to give the expression the right sense. Deussen’s ren- 
derings, it may be remarked, are in general greatly superior, both in accuracy 
and in liveliness of style, to those of the English translation. 
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common with them: they overlook the strict sense of the prepo- 
sitional prefixes—or rather, we may say, they regard the prefixes 
as loosely used, in the manner of the later metrical literature, 
where a weak yielding to the exigencies of the verse has robbed 
them of half their value. It may be laid down asa rule for the 
prose of the Brahmanas and Upanishads that every prefix to a 
verb has its own distinctive value as modifying the verbal idea: if 
we cannot feel it, our comprehension of the sense is so far imper- 
fect ; if we cannot represent it, our translation is so far defective. 
The roots vac and 67% are throughout complementary to one 
another in their tense-systems, and that pra-vac and pra-dbri, used 
thus together, should signify different things is simply impossible ; 
and the added farz has clearly the same value as, for example, in 
parivinna, said of a younger sister who is married ‘in anticipa- 
tion of’ (lit’ly ‘ roundabout, with circumvention of’) an older one. 
Doubtless the cases might be counted by hundreds in these two 
volumes, where the rendering of the prefixes is inaccurate—usually 
in accordance with the inaccurate rendering of the commentator. 
So, for example, in the very first paragraph (vol. i, p. 1), where 
the prefixion of upa to vyakhyana ‘explanation’ is made by the 
translator to change its meaning to that of “full explanation,” 
while it unquestionably signifies rather ‘ appended or subsidiary 
explanation,’ in accordance with the fundamental sense of upa. 
Perhaps the two prefixes ard and prati are those most often 
misunderstood—and not by this translator alone: far too many 
Sanskrit scholars seem to find it impossible to convince themselves 
that ard means ‘away’ or ‘to a distance,’ and never anything 
else (except, of course, by orderly and explainable modifications 
of that idea) ; and that raz always involves the conception (often 
very difficult to render in English) of occurrerit action, a going 
out to meet something that is coming on, a standing opposite to or 
in presence of what is turned toward one (German enigegen often 
best renders it). The point is important enough to illustrate with 
an example or two. Nearly at the beginning of the Katha Upani- 
shad (i 6; vol. xv, p. 3), the translator puts in the mouth of 
Nachiketas, when devoted to death, this expression: ‘“ Look back 
how [it was with] those [who came] before, look forward how [it 
will be with] those [who come] hereafter” (the brackets show 
what ought to have been put in parenthesis, as not belonging to 
the text ; but the translator, as so often, omits all indication of his 
additions ; and, in the last clause, he falsely renders ¢athd ‘so’ by 
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“how”). The words here rendered ‘ back’ and ‘ forward’ are anu 
and prati respectively. This disguises completely the nature of 
the situation contemplated. The observer is regarded as one past 
whom, or together with whom, a long procession is filing toward the 
grave; and he is exhorted to send his glances ‘along after’ (anz) 
those who are already before him, with their backs turned toward 
him ; and then to turn his eyes ‘ to meet’ ( prati = Germ. entgegen) 
the others who are coming on after. A similar case is found a 
little later in the same treatise (iv 1; p. 15). The translator gives 
“Death said: ‘The Self-existent pierced the openings (of the 
senses) so that they turn forward: therefore man looks forward, 
not backward into himself. Some wise man, however, with his 
eyes closed and wishing for immortality, saw the Self behind.’ ” 
There is a whole series of other errors here, which may well 
enough be cleared away first. ‘Death said” is not in the text ; it 
should therefore stand in parenthesis. ‘‘ Backward into himself” 
is simply anxtar atman ‘within (z. e. inside of ) himself.’ The text 
has nothing for “ however.” In “closed” we have a gross over- 
sight; the translator has read the word dvr/a, while the text has 
avrtta, which is also supported and explained by the commentator, 
and required by the connection: it means ‘ turned hitherward (7. e. 
to-ward, toward one’s self, inward).’ Then, coming to the pre- 
fixes: the word rendered ‘forward’ (twice) is pardac, which is 
really ‘away from one’s self, off-ward, outward’ (Deussen, nach 
auswarts); the para in it is the direct and customary antithesis of 
the @ of dvrtta. Finally, the unintelligible ‘ behind” is pratyak, 
in which the razz, as usual, implies a meeting: his vision met his 
self: translate ‘viewed [for the root is zs, not pag] his self face 
to face.’ 

Most Sanskrit scholars are well aware that, as between the two 
demonstratives, asdz etc., and aydm etc., the latter points to the 
nearer object, and means ‘this,’ while the former points away to a 
distance, and corresponds to our ‘yon’ or ‘ yonder.’ So, in the 
picturesque phraseology of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, we 
generally read dydis ‘yon heaven’ and zyém prthivi ‘this 
earth’; yd ‘sd tdpati ‘he who burns yonder’ (7. e. the sun) and 
yo ‘ydm pdvate ‘he who cleanses here’ (z. e. the wind)—in these 
volumes, to be sure, such descriptive pronouns, along with nearly 
everything else that should give any impression of the peculiar 
style of the text, are as a rule left out; a platitude of diluted para- 
phrase characterizes the whole translation. Asad, accordingly, has 
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come to be used as meaning one not of us, one of the other party, 
an antagonist or foe. From the Atharva-Veda down, through the 
whole older language, it is accustomed to stand in the vocative (in 
the accented texts, plainly marked as such, ¢s@u or aséu) in place 
of the name of some person hostilely addressed, often with added 
amusyayana ’mugyah putra, meaning ‘O so-and-so, of such-and- 
such lineage, son of such-and-such a mother ! ’—the actual names, 
of course, being substituted in practical use. Wherever this voca- 
tive asd occurs in the Upanishads, now, the present translator 
renders it by “I here”: e. g. BAU. vi 4, 12 (vol. xv, p. 218), 
“thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy sons and cattle, 
I here.” Another recension of the text says asév iti nama grhnati 
‘at asau, he uses the name.’ But two commentators, betraying 
' thereby their ignorance of the usages of the older language, allow 
this expression to be understood either of one’s own name or of 
one’s enemy’s; and the translator so reports, adding on his own 
account (zd. note 4, end) “though asdéu can really refer to the 
speaker only”! This is so precisely the opposite of the truth 
that one can but ask: was this note written before the writer had 
learned his Sanskrit, or after he had pretty well forgotten it? If 
the latter is the case, the forgetfulness is at any rate only spas- 
modical ; for at AA. ii 3, 4° (vol. i, p. 220) aham ‘I’ and asdéu are 
directly contrasted, and the translator has to render the latter by 
‘he,’ and not as “referring to the speaker”: nay, at BAU. v 4,1 - 
(vol. xv, p. 190), he even represents aséu by “that (enemy) ”— 
though here it seems probable that the commentator and he are 
wrong, and that the word means ‘that [other world]’ (compare his 
translation of asdu dokas by “the other world” at TU.i 5, 1; vol. 
xv, p. 48; and AA. ii 1, 3°; vol. i, p. 205); for the text has jayati 
‘man lokén jita in nv asav asat ‘he conquers these worlds; con- 
quered, forsooth, shall yonder one be.’ Perhaps, at the moment 
when he penned the note in question, he was thinking of the 
usual and prescribed method of announcing one’s self, asdu néma 
*ham asmi ‘so-and-so by name am 1’; here the asdu does in fact 
“refer to the speaker”; but the conclusion drawn from it is 
obviously a xon-seguitur. 

At BAU. iii 8, 3 (vol. xv, p. 137), we have the expression yad 
urdhvan divo yad avak prthivya yad antara dyavaprthivi ime 
‘what is above the sky, what beneath the earth, what between 
these two, sky and earth ’—which is a fairly good expression for 
everything there is; at any rate, it is precisely what the words 
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mean, and what alone they can mean; anfarda is as unmistakably 
‘between’ as is German zwischen, or French entre (compare the 
equivalent RV. expression vigvam ejat... yad antara pitaram 
mataram ca ‘all that stirs, whatever is between father [sky] and 
mother [earth],’ which the translator renders correctly, at BAU. 
vi 2, 2; vol. xv, p. 205). In this passage, however, the last three 
words are translated “ embracing heaven and earth”; and there is 
added the following marginal note: “‘ Deussen translates, ‘ between 
heaven and earth,’ but that would be the antariksha.” Here, in 
the first place, we may object to the form of the note, as calculated 
only to puzzle, and not to edify, the general reader. Why should 
he have been left to wonder what this awful “ antariksha ” is, the 
mere mention of which is sufficient to convict Deussen (and all the 
other translators) of a blunder? It would not, to be sure, have 
helped him much to have instead the word ‘sky,’ with which in 
the present translation it is consistently and reprehensibly mis- 
translated throughout. But if he had been allowed to understand 
that antariksa means the middle space, all that is included between 
the sky or heaven and the earth, there would have been danger 
of his finding the translator’s scruple wholly gratuitous: sky and 
earth, in this description, are viewed as surfaces, and all that is 
beyond them and all that is between them is just the whole 
universe. We, too, often say ‘‘ beneath the earth ” when we mean 
. beneath its surface. The point, petty enough in itself, is important 
as a characteristic: the translator is ready to twist the simplest 
Sanskrit phrase into a sense the words cannot possibly bear, in 
order to force out of it what without any good reason seems to 
him a more acceptable meaning. 

The objection taken above to the form of the marginal note is 
one of wide application in these volumes. Considering that the 
series is intended for the edification of the non-professional student, 
it might have been expected that the notes would be made intelli- 
gible, just as far as was possible, to such a student. But the case 
is very often otherwise ; the translator almost seems to be infected 
by the spirit of the treatises he is dealing with, and made irre- 
sistibly inclined to hide away his little modicum of meaning in a 
disguising envelop. Let us examine a few of the notes to the 
Katha Upanishad, on two or three consecutive pages. On p. 8 of 
vol. xv, note 1, to “ the road” of the translation, reads simply “ cf. 
i16”: how is any one to understand its intent as being to inti- 
mate that the obscure word srzd, here rendered “ road,” is in that 
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other verse rendered “chain”? Note 2 is about /olupantas, and 
is unintelligible, because we are not informed what phrase in the 
translation represents it, nor how the other readings given for it 
would affect the sense. On the next page, note 1 is a reference to 
the Bhagavad-Gita; there is not the smallest analogy between the 
two passages, though it is true that @gcavya occurs in both. Note 
2 is a reference to another Upanishad ; it is a false reference ; how 
it is to be corrected, a considerable search has not brought to 
light. Note 3 says “I read anupramayat”: instead of what ? 
and what would be the sense of the other reading? Note 4 is 
intelligible only to a Sanskrit scholar; but the point is such a one 
that it matters little. Note 5 gives us the elegant bit of English 
“ Because you insist on my teaching it to thee-’ Note 6 says 
“Unless zo is negative”: why not inform the reader what item in 
the translation would be changed, and how, if zo were understood 
as negative? Note 7 says: “ The words in parentheses have been 
added in order to remove the otherwise contradictory character of 
the two lines”: so it appears that, when two lines in the text con- 
tradict one another, we are allowed to insert something that shall 
harmonize them? that is a nice way of smoothing out inconsis- 
tencies ; and it has in fact been liberally used in these translations. 
On the next page, note 2 contains this lucid statement: “ Deva, 
God, can only be that as what the Old, z. e. the Self in the heart, 
is to be recognized.” And so it goes on—though, it must be 
confessed, not always at this rate. A few pages further (p. 16), a 
note to “the brooding heat ” (where “ brooding” is unacknowledged 
insertion) tells us to “compare srstikrama,” as if this were a 
familiar term, and its analogy would be full of enlightenment for 
the special Sanskrit scholar, for whose sole and particular benefit 
the note is given: but what is srstikvama ? the text has it not; 
nor has any other Upanishad text; and it is unknown to the 
Petersburg Lexicon: perhaps it means “the invisible Brahman.” 
At p. 21, note 7, the translator, after giving an absurd paraphrase 
by the commentator, adds: “I doubt whether it is possible to 
supply so much, and should prefer to read tha cen nd ’gakat...”: 
but who would guess from this that he has in fact adopted that 
reading in his version—merely inserting a negative, za, which the 
text does not contain? Some entertaining things, as well as 
innumerable exasperating ones, might be extracted from these 
notes: thus, at vol. i, p. 57 (ChU. iv 2), where Janagruti brings 
his daughter to Raikva, as part of an inducement to the latter to 
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undertake his instruction, the story (according to the translator) 
goes on: “He, opening her mouth, said: ‘You have brought 
these (cows and other presents), O Cudra, but only by that mouth 
did you make me speak.’” Then, to “opening her mouth,” the 
translator adds the note “ To find out her age” !—and, to show 
that this explanation is his own original contribution to the exegesis 
of the Upanishads, he appends the commentator’s account, which 
is also pretty good in its way: “ Raikva, knowing her mouth to 
be the door of knowledge, 7. ¢. knowing that for her he might 
impart his knowledge to Janagruti, and that Janagruti by bringing 
such rich gifts had become a proper receiver of knowledge, 
consented to do what he had before refused.” It is hard to choose 
between two such interpretations. Certainly, it cannot be said 
that, under proper guidance, there is not some fun to be found in 
these treatises. It interferes a little with our enjoyment of the 
translator’s suggestion, however, that there does not appear to be 
any good authority for rendering upa-ud-grah by ‘open.’ Root 
grah with ud ordinarily signifies ‘take up, raise, lift’; and the 
Petersburg Lexicon, neglecting the modifying value of the pre- 
fixed upa, gives ‘raise’ (aufrichten) also for this passage: say 
rather (probably) ‘lifting up her face (sukha) to himself’; it was 
not with his eyes that the sage tested the charms of her counte- 
nance. Then the following @/ahara is not second person, as the 
translator gives it, nor gazdva (as the text stands) vocative ; and 
the verb of the concluding clause is (unless the translator has 
manuscript authority for emending the published text—in which 
case he should have said so) conditional and not aorist. Translate, 
accordingly : ‘a Cadra brought these; with this mouth (mukha : 
it has the double meaning of ‘mouth’ and ‘ face’) only (eva) 
wouldst thou make [me] speak.’ 

This matter of the quality of the notes added to the version is 
one that tempts to extended illustration; but doubtless enough 
space and time has already been expended upon it. The whole 
body of them is to be condemned, as furnishing a minimum of 
valuable and helpful content, even when they are not altogether 
misleading. There is not, it is believed, a single instance where a 
really difficult passage is seriously and competently discussed. The 
various readings of different texts—especially of the Catapatha- 
Brahmana version of the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanishad—are occa- 
sionally noticed, but only occasionally; although they are not 
without their important bearing on the general value of the texts: 
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especially as the same mass of verbiage is sometimes found 
attached in one version to one word or thing, and in the other 
version to another, warning us against seeking after an occult 
reason for the connection with either. 

It was pointed out in the introduction of this paper that in 
translating such texts it is essential to preserve the identity of all 
the leading terms. The present translator sins greatly with regard 
to this point. An example or two have already been seen: e. g. 
in the passage of which sam-dha ‘put together’ is the key-word 
(see p. 13-14), its forms are all at once, and without any warning, 
rendered by “ gtasp”’—an interpretation which has not even the 
excuse that it gives an acceptable sense ; and elsewhere (e. g. iii 2, 
3", vol. i, p. 260) it is represented by ‘‘conceive.” This is wholly 
misleading. Again, the much-used combination upa-ds is trans- 
lated sometimes “ meditate on” (as at the beginning of ChU., vol. 
i, p. 1: “ Let a man meditate on the syllable Om,” etc.), about as 
often “worship” (as 2b. iv 2, 2, p. 57: “the deity which you 
worship,” etc.), and occasionally “adore” (e. g. BAU. ii 1, 2; vol. 
XV, p. 100), or simply “sit down” (26.1 4, 11; p. 89,1.7). Sucha 
technical term ought to have its standing representative, by which 
it should be recognized wherever met with. As this one means 
literally ‘sit in attendance upon,’ the word ‘worship’ (with a note 
of explanation at its first occurrence) would doubtless suit it best. 
A similar term of frequent occurrence and uniform fundamental 
meaning is prati-stha, with its forms and derivatives. It is rendered 
in these volumes in as many as sixteen different ways, from “ estab- 
lish firmly, be firmly supported,” which is nearly its true sense, to 
“get on,” “enter,” “cause,” “exalt,” which are very far from being 
so. Again, /oka is rendered not only by “world,” but by “state,” 
“true state,” “future state,” “true future life,’ and even “sight” 
(BAU. iii 9, 10-17 ; vol. xv, pp. 142-145: perhaps a misspelling of 
‘site’?). The reward of good desert, 6rahmavarcasa, is oftenest 
“slory of countenance,” which least faithfully represents it ; it is 
also “ splendor of knowledge,” and “ Vedic light,” ‘‘ Vedic glory,” 
“Vedic splendor.” All the common words for knowing, under- 
standing, perceiving, and the like, ought to have their identity 
preserved, even though the only result should be to illustrate the 
general looseness with which they are used ; there may lurk in one 
or another passage a distinction of meaning not expressible in 
English ; and of this possibility the reader of the translation should 
be warned. But we here have the difficult word sasmhkalpa, for 
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instance, rendered in at least five discordant ways: “thought,” 
“representation,” “conceiving,” “desire,” “will.” When evam vid, 
in its innumerable occurrences, is generally translated simply by 
“ know thus,” we are misled into supposing that there must be a 
very different expression where we find the lengthy paraphrase 
“with a full knowledge of its true purport” (ChU. v 24, 2; vol. i, 
p- 91). To come to minor points: vde ‘voice, speech,’ certainly 
should never be translated as “the tongue” without notice given 
to the reader; nor deva ‘god’ and fréna ‘breath,’ in two suc- 
cessive paragraphs (MndU. iii 1, 8.9; vol. xv, p. 39), alike as 
“sense”; nor aguzi ‘fire,’ as “altar”; nor azza ‘food,’ as “earth”; 
nor anndada ‘ food-eater,’ as “a strong son”; nor annddya ‘ food- 
eating,’ as “health.” Then we have a considerable class of cases 
like these: @fmofi in the same sentence by “obtains” and 
“reaches”; in successive sentences or paragraphs, vi-bha@ by 
“reflect light” and ‘be lighted”; avidyé by “ignorance” and 
“darkness”; prasrsta (KthU. i 10. 11; vol. xv, p. 4) by “shall 
have been dismissed” and “through the favor of’; and in suc- 
cessive sections (as noticed above), srzka by “ chain” and “ road.” 
Indeed, one never knows what may lie hidden under either cor- 
respondences or diversities of phraseology in this translation. 
When we come to misapprehensions of single words and 
phrases, the material is so abundant that one does not know where 
to stop. Only a few noteworthy examples can be selected. The 
word punarmrtyu ‘dying again, second death,’ is one of no slight 
significance in the history of Indian beliefs as to the life after death. 
When the simple faith in a renewed and unending existence in the 
other world was shaken, the fear that one might die there also, as 
well as here, was one of the first indications of the change to a 
new phase of doctrine ; and it was embodied in this compound, 
which is met with in seven of the Brahmana texts (but not at all 
later, even in the Upanishads which are not parts of such texts). 
It occurs several times in the BAU.: the first time (i 2,7; vol. xv, 
p. 77) the translator seems to recognize it as a compound, and 
renders it “another death”; the second time (i 5, 2 dzs; 2b. pp. 
92, 93) it is doubtful, but in the translation “overcomes death 
again,” “again” is more probably to be understood as qualifying 
“overcomes”; for the next time (iii 2, 10; 25. p. 126), we read 
“Death is conquered again”; and the last time (iii 3, 2; 2. p. 
128), in “conquers death,” the punar is even omitted altogether. 
And this, although a glance at the corresponding Catapatha- - 
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Brahmana text, which is accented, would have shown the translator 
that the Auzar belongs in every case alike to mrtyu, as part of a 
compound with it. In Several passages of the ChU. (iv 5, 2, etc.; 
vol. i, p. 61, etc.), Aala is persistently rendered “ quarter,” though 
it only means ‘sixteenth,’ and the context plainly shows that a 
quarter of a quarter is intended. At BAU. i 4, 6. 11. 14 (vol. xv, 
pp. 86, 89), the sense of a#isrsfz, etc., is mistaken (as it is also not 
quite hit by the Petersburg Lexicon). The connection shows 
beyond mistake that it signifies ‘super-creation,’ or the production 
of something higher or better than the creator himself. The text 
says: ‘That was the super-creation of drahman, that he created 
the gods, [his] superiors, likewise that, being mortal, he created 
immortal ones,’ The translator is uncertain whether he ought to 
understand the comparative ¢veyasas ‘[his] superiors’ as genitive 
singular, “from his better part,” or as accusative plural, “ the best” 
gods. So in the next passage ‘That super-created the satra, 
having a form superior [to its own].’ In the sequel of this para- 
graph, it may be noted, the translator effaces all distinctions of 
expression by rendering adhastad updste and upanigrayati alike 
by “sits down below”: who could help assuming that the original 
is the same both times? And ufanigrayati cannot possibly have 
this sense, since in the older language the root ¢77 in the active is 
always transitive. The Petersburg Lexicon gives it as “draw to 
one’s neighborhood, set next one,” which seems very probable ; the 
ceremony referred to is not sufficiently understood in its details 
for us to translate with certainty. At ChU. iv 6, 1, etc. (vol. i, p. 
61, etc.), yatra ’bhi sayam babhivus does not mean “ when they 
came towards the evening,” but ‘where they came to at evening’; 
and it goes on ‘there (¢atra) he lighted a fire,’ etc. At ChU. iii 
I, 1 (26. p. 38), apapa (lit’ly ‘cake’) is not the “hive,” but the 
‘comb’ of the bees. At KshU. ii 8 (vol. i, p. 286), the phrase 
daksinam béihum anvavartate ‘he turns toward his right arm [2. e. 
to the right]’ is most unaccountably rendered “ having raised the 
right arm (toward Soma), he lets it go again.” At ChU. iii 14, 
2 (p- 48), azddara is not “never surprised;” but ‘not heeding.’ 
Patanga ‘insect’ is rendered “ bird” at BAU. vi 1, 14 (vol. xv, p. 
204). In an enumeration of the parts of the arm, at AA. i 2, 2” 
(vol. i, p. 172), akga, doubtless ‘clavicle,’ is rendered “eye”! 
Further on, at i 3, 7’ (23. p. 184), wdyante ‘are uttered ’ is translated 
“remain”: this is the fault of the commentator, who glosses it 
with avagigyante ; apparently he was thinking of ud-z instead of 
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vad. Thetranslator does not, any more than the commentator, 
recognize the rare root zed at BAU. iii 1, 8 (vol. xv, pp. 123, 124) ; 
they render ati-nedanti by “make an excessive noise,” instead of 
‘ overflow,’ as if it came somehow from the root zad ‘be noisy’: 
it would be interesting to see by what grammatical process they 
should try to demonstrate the connection. It has been pointed 
out above how the translator takes d@jahdra for a second person 
plural, and dvrt/a for a participle of vr; and a number of other 
such blunders admit of being quoted against him. Thus, at BAU. 
i 2, 2 (vol. xv, p. 75), agramyat ‘toiled’ is rendered by “ rested,” 
apparently as if it were agdémyat. Such an oversight, to be sure, 
might now and then be committed by even a careful translator ; 
but it is hardly excusable here, inasmuch as the word forms part 
of a phrase that occurs many times in such texts, aud is even 
found twice, and rendered correctly, only three paragraphs further 
on (p. 77). The subjunctive dhunajat ‘ may he enjoy,’ a little later 
(i 5, 17; 25. p. 96) is translated “ he preserved,” by an equal per- 
version of radical meaning and of grammatical form; and the 
error is clinched in a note, which, seeming to claim for the trans- 
lator a reading that is actually that of the Qatapatha-Brahmana in 
the corresponding passage, gives z/o ’bhunajat. Apparently the 
translator thinks that abhunajam as first person is followed by 
abhunajas abhunajat as second and third. At KthU. ii 7 (vol. xv, 
p. 9), 4abdhd, nominative of /aédhr, is understood (by the com- 
mentator as well) as if /addhas, and rendered ‘‘when found,” 
instead of ‘recipient.’ At AA. ii 1, 4° (vol. i, p. 206), grnihz is 
translated “ grasp,” as if it were grAnih7, though this is opposed by 
the connection, and even also by the commentator. And so on 
indefinitely. 

There are cases, not very infrequent, where the translator, 
apparently from want of familiarity with the special usages of the 
Brahmana language, divides its phrases incorrectly, and so brings 
an added element of confusion into his version. Our discussion 
has so protracted itself that but a single example will be given. 
At BAU. i 4, 7 (vol. xv, p. 87), the translator sets before us the 
following paragraph : “ He cannot be seen, for, in part only, when 
breathing, he is breath by name; when speaking, speech [by 
name]; when seeing, eye [by name]; when hearing, ear [by name]; 
when thinking, mind [by name]. All these are but the names of his 
acts. And. he who worships (regards) [him as] the one or the 
Other, does not know [him], for he is apart from this (when quali- 
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fied) by the one or the other (predicate). Let men worship him 
as Self, for in the Self ail these are one. This [Seif] is the foot- 
step of everything, for through it one knows everything. And as 
one can find again by footsteps [what was lost], thus he who 
knows this finds glory and praise.” In this paragraph there is, as 
usual, a whole congeries of errors, of various kind and degree. 
In the first place, brackets here added indicate the unacknowl- 
edged insertions. Then akrisna ‘not whole, incomplete,’ is 
rendered once by “in part only,” and again by “apart.” Afas is 
omitted the first time it occurs, its importance to the sense being 
overlooked. And the translator, like the commentator, does not 
see that, near the end, evam ‘thus’ is a whole apodosis in itself, 
and that the usual promise to him who knows follows it and 
winds up the paragraph. The real meaning is as follows: 
‘Him they see not; for he is incomplete. When breathing, 
he becomes breath by name; when speaking, voice; when 
seeing, sight; when hearing, hearing; when thinking (mam), 
thought—these are just simply the names of his acts. Whoever 
worships each separate one of these (a/as), such a one knows not ; 
for he is incomplete by each separate one of these. One should 
worship him only as “ self” (himself? @mdanam), for therein (atra) 
all these become one [thing] (neuter). That same [thing]— 
namely, this self—is the vestige of this All; for by it one knows 
this All: so (evam), [namely,] as one may find [anything] by 
its track (pada). Fame [and] praise findeth he who knoweth thus.’ 

It seems needless to carry our examination further. If there 
were in any part of these two volumes a passage of a different 
character from those we have been reviewing—a passage showing 
signs of a sound plan, careful and conscientious execution, pene- 
trating insight into the difficulties of the text and successful effort 
to set them forth and explain them—it would be our duty and 
pleasure to pay it our attention. But no such passage is to be 
found; the work is all of one stamp; there is hardly a paragraph, 
much less a page, in it that does not furnish matter for serious 
animadversion. It suffers throughout from two causes. First, 
from being taken so lightly: certainly, not one-half the time and 
labor have been spent upon it that were necessary in order to 
bring out a good result ; for to make an acceptable version of the 
Upanishads is no slight task; it demands from the student a 
certain devotion, a willingness even to lavish effort where such 
treatment is called for. Second, it suffers from too great sub- 
serviency, first to the comment, and then to the text itself. As,for 
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the comment, we have missed half our aim in the above discussions, 
if we have not made it appear how untrustworthy a guide that is. 
There is no blunder and no oversight so gross that the native 
commentators are not liable to commit it at every step. This has 
come to be recognized now so far as concerns the Vedic hymns; 
of them, no translation that founded itself on native teaching 
would be held worthy of notice by scholars save for its bearing on 
the native science itself. And the same thing is not a whit less 
true as concerns the Upanishads. One may consult the comments 
as much as he will; but if he cannot make his own version inde- 
pendently or even in defiance of them, he had better let the work 
alone. The present translator has occasional glimpses of the real 
character of the comment and of the text, and it would be easy to 
quote from his notes an anthology of condemnatory phrases, such 
as “translations regardless of grammar and sense,” “tedious in 
general,” “corrupt” and “ fanciful,” “childish, and worse than 
childish,” “nothing can be more absurd,” and the like; yet he 
lets the commentator dominate his own interpretation, and he and 
the commentator together undertake to force serious meaning 
into many a passage evidently empty of sense. 

Our conclusion must be, that it is no help either to Sanskrit 
scholarship or to the comparative study of religions to print such 
a work as this. It should neither have been offered by its author 
for the Sacred Books of the East, nor accepted by the editor of 
the Series. A new translation of the Upanishads is still just as 
much called for as before the publication of these volumes. 

Since a volume of translations of Vedic hymns from the same 
hand ‘is said to be now in prospect, it would be interesting to take 
up for a little special study the versions of such Vedic verses as 
occur interspersed in the texts of these Upanishads. We should 
find them to be of so extraordinary character that the prospect 
referred to would wear the aspect of a threat rather than of a 
promise. It may be hoped, however, that in that volume the 
translator will be led to take his task a little more seriously. 

Finally, a word of explanation. It was only by the way, in the 
course of his collection of material for the supplement to his 
Sanskrit grammar, that the writer of this article was led to take 
up the versions of the Upanishads here criticised, reading them 
together with the texts; but his sense of their failure to meet the 
reasonable expectations of their readers was so strong, that he 
has felt constrained thus to make it public. 

W. D. WHITNEY. 
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II.—THE QUIRES IN GREEK MANUSCRIPTS.’ 


The unit of construction for a Greek manuscript is the quaternion 
or quire of four double leaves or of eight leaves. It is unnecessary 
to say that we refer to manuscripts on parchment ; the manuscripts 
on paper have, in part, followed the rules of their predecessors, so 
far as the material permitted, but, as more modern, they offer less 
regularity in formation, and less interest as to contents, than the 
older volumes. We address ourselves, then, to the quaternion. 
(See the Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipzig, 1880, No. 43, col. 
1410.) 

For reasons hard to understand, this essential part of these 
manuscripts has thus far remained unnoticed. Scholars like 
Montfaucon, Wattenbach and Gardthausen, who have treated of 
Greek palaeography, seem to have forgotten, disregarded, or failed 
to observe it. They tell us that the manuscripts are made up of 
quaternions, or they say that a given manuscript is composed of 
quaternions and of ternions, but it never occurs to them either to 
describe the structure of a quaternion, or to say how we can dis- 
tinguish the leaves one from another. And they seem to think 
that the quaternions and the ternions put themselves together, or 
are mingled by chance, in the manuscripts which they describe. 
Nevertheless, this question of the ‘composition of the quaternions 
has not merely an archaeological interest, as we wish to know how 
they used to make ink, papyrus and parchment: it has also a 
direct interest for palaeographical students, for its solution suggests 
to us an answer to many questions—for example, as to the original 
composition of a mutilated manuscript, and as to the position of 
scattered leaves; and it even assists a student in the rapid exami- 
nation of the actual condition of a volume. 

First of all, we must speak of the parchment and of its two 
sides, the outside and the inside, with respect to the animal from 
which the skin came. We distinguish these two sides by calling 
one the hair side—that is to say, the outside—and the other the 


1A paper read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres at Paris, 
August 7, 1885, printed in the Compte Rendu of the sessions of that Academy, 
Paris, 1885, July-September, pp. 261-8, and also struck off separately. 
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flesh side—that is to say, the inside. They differ as respects color, 
surface, and the marks of the hair, although in the finest parch- 
ment the difference is often very difficult to determine; strangely 
enough, the distinction which seems to be the most trifling, the 
color, here comes to our aid. In general, the hair side is rela- 
tively dark, rough, and perhaps marked by the roots of the hairs, 
the remains of the natural hair-dye of the animal. The flesh side, 
on the contrary, is relatively light, smooth, and free from the hair- 
marks. It is true that these marks sometimes show through on 
the flesh side, but in that case they are less distinct than on the hair 
side. The coarse surface of the hair side may also be so thoroughly 
polished with pumice-stone as to differ little from the surface of the 
flesh side. But if the marks and the surface fail us, a slightly 
darker tint may betray the true nature of the hair side. 

It is probable that the ancient parchment-makers prepared the 
sheets for the most part in certain fixed sizes. Common sense 
applied to the needs of their trade will have told them, at an early 
date, that books should have leaves of the same size. So far as I 
know, we have not yet found the dimensions of these leaves men- 
tioned in ancient authors, but it is clear that we have them 
approximately in practice in our manuscripts—usually somewhat 
trimmed by the binders, it is true. The parchment-maker then 
furnished the parchment for the book demanded. 

Here arises an important question. In ordinary cases, did the 
scribe buy the parchment of such a size that he could fold, and 
re-fold, and fold again, the one sheet, in order to make the four 
double leaves desired, the quire sought, of which he then would 
cut the leaves as we cut our printed books? Or did he rather buy 
the parchment of the size of a double leaf, so as to have nothing 
to do but to fold it once? In other words, did the scribe see in 
his sheet of parchment a quaternion not yet folded, or a double 
leaf which would form a quarter of a quaternion or of a quire? 
We answer, the double leaf. Putting aside the large volumes, 
for which it would have been necessary to use the skin of an 
elephant to make a quaternion of a single leaf of parchment, it 
was the double leaf which formed the unit of construction of the 
quarternion, as the quaternion formed the unit of construction for 
the volume. Sometimes reasons of economy, or the wish to use 
a certain parchment for a certain book, may have forced the buying 
of leaves of parchment which would give two or three double 
leaves of the size required ; this is possible. The letter of Planudes 
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published recently by Professor Lambros, in the AeAriov rijs iorop- 
kat ératpias ris “EAAddos, 1885, pdios, p. 62-4, is of a late 
date, yet, in any case, this scholar had ordered certain leaves which 
would give only one double leaf, and other out of which two 
double leaves could be cut.. But, we repeat it, it was the double 
leaf, the 8igvAdov, that they had in view. We not only have not 
the least indication that they folded a sheet thrice to make a 
quaternion of it, but we shall soon see that the double leaf is of 
necessity the aim of the scribe. We may imagine that, in general, 
the small sheets, which gave only a single double leaf, were 
cheaper, because they could cut them out of large ones that had 
been spoiled. 

The parchment is ready, whether supplied in sheets of the size 
of the double leaves desired, or whether cut by the scribe into 
such sheets. The scribe puts it on his table, if he is careful, and 
if he is not hurried, leaf by leaf, the flesh side down. Taking a 
pair of compasses, he measures and points off on the hair side the 
spacing out of the lines, and he draws these lines against a ruler 
with a circlet of lead, with the point of his compasses, or with a 
dull knife. The reason for drawing the lines on the hair side 
seems to be that this side, which is a little tougher, can better 
endure the force of the instrument, and that the flesh side, which 
is more delicate, shows better in relief the lines traced upon the 
other side of the parchment. 

It is important, at this point, to observe that the horizontal lines 
are drawn upon the entire sheet, the double leaf, without inter- 
ruption at the middle, where the fold will afterwards be made. 
The practical reason is, of course, to avoid beginning the line 
again, and the actual result is, on the one hand, to assure us that 
the double leaf was the true unit of construction of the quaternion, 
and, on the other hand, to furnish us with one more means for 
recognizing the original union of two leaves to-day separated. 
There are several other things to be said about these lines, but we 
pass them for the moment in order to follow the process of the 
formation of the quire. 

The scribe now has before him a pile of flat sheets, the lines 
drawn on the hair side and showing through as a slight elevation 
on the flesh side. He takes a sheet and places it on the table, the 
flesh side down; upon this a second, the hair side down; upon 
this a third, the flesh side down, and upon this a fourth, the hair 
side down. He folds the four sheets together at the middle; he 
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unites them, perhaps, for the moment by a thread around the 
middle, or perhaps by a thread entering into the cuts which will 
serve later for the binding of the volume, and we behold the quire, 
the quaternion, ready to receive the writing. If we look at it, 
we shall find that the first page is a flesh page, light, smooth, the 
lines in relief; the second and third pages are hair pages, dark, less 
smooth, the lines indented; the fourth and the fifth are flesh; 
and so in succession, until we find that the last page is a flesh 
page, to answer to the first page of the following quire. This is 
the quaternion. The reason for this—for every rule in a trade has 
its practical reason—seems to be beauty, the need of having the 
two pages, at whatever place you open the book, altogether 
alike, one to the other, in color, surface and lines. The effect 
of the neglect of these rules, in a manuscript in which the differ- 
ence of the sides of the parchment is distinct, is very disa- 
greeable. 

It is scarcely necessary to show how useful a knowledge of these 
rules is in the examination of manuscripts. Aside from the chief 
cases in which we can determine by these means the original con- 
dition of a volume or of a quire, a knowledge of these rules 
permits us to determine in an instant, by the eye, or even by the 
hand, in turning over the leaves rapidly, the lack or the transpo- 
sition of leaves. 

When Tischendorf described the Codex Sinaiticus, he noted, 
as a remarkable circumstance, that the leaves were so arranged 
that two flesh sides and two hair sides followed each other alter- 
nately. We are now in a position to say that it would have 
been much more remarkable if the arrangement had been 
different. Every one will ask how such a rule could have 
escaped not only Montfaucon, but also Tischendorf, who lived 
among manuscripts during so many years. The answer is that his 
work bore almost always upon ancient manuscripts with very fine 
parchment, in which the arrangement is less striking, and upon 
palimpsests—like the Codex Ephraémi—or upon fragments, and 
that his researches touching the manuscripts in which he might 
easily have observed the rule, were made very rapidly and with 
a view to the contents rather than to the condition of the books 
themselves. The Codex Sinaiticus was his bread and his wine, 
the air in which he breathed for a long while, and it was in this 
intimacy that he came to discover the singularity in question, 
without suspecting for a moment that he had approached a general 
rule of Greek palaeography. 
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Some persons may be tempted to say that the thing is a matter 
of course, and that there is no need of even mentioning it. On 
the contrary, when the rule presented itself to my mind in 1879, I 
communicated it to one of the most eminent palaeographers of our 
day, and he refused to admit it. It is only after examining hun- 
dreds of manuscripts, in various ‘libraries, that I have dared to 
state the rule publicly. 

In these few words we have not exhausted the subject. But we 
do not wish to abuse the time of the Academy. We shall only 
allow ourselves to name a few exceptions, as, for example, the 
quinions instead of quaternions. Hebrew manuscripts generally 
have quinions, and I am inclined to think that these quinions in 
some Greek manuscripts give us a hint as to the origin of the 
manuscripts. In any case, it is necessary to examine very care- 
fully the manuscripts which offer another number of leaves than 
eight in a quire. For example, they were sure, they had printed, 
that the Codex Alexandrinus at London was not in quaternions; 
it seems to me that they had even unsewed one of the volumes, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the learned librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, refused to believe it, and a still more 
careful examination revealed the fact that a binder had cut apart 
all the double leaves of the quaternions, and had joined them 
again in other combinations. The variations observed in many 
manuscripts result from the wish to begin important books, for 
example a Gospel, with a new quire. In consequence, the quire 
which concludes the Gospel, or the preceding book, is made up of 
two, three, four, six or ten leaves at need, in order to finish the 
material and to permit the following book to begin with honor. 
The manuscripts in which the Gospels do not each begin with a 
quire are much fewer. Another exception concerns the side of 
the parchment for the first page. In a very small number of cases 
the quire begins with the hair side, and this, if I mistake not, is 
another indication of origin. 

As to the lines, it is necessary to say that this rule is far from 
being as general, far from being as carefully followed in a given 
manuscript, as the rule for the sides of the parchment, which has 
but few exceptions. When the scribe was lazy or hurried, he 
pointed off and drew the lines on two or three leaves at once, or 
even on more, and sometimes he did it after the quire was made 
up. The way in which the lines are drawn is to be carefully 
observed, for it may at times betray to us a second hand; never- 
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theless, it is possible for a scribe, who has prepared the first sheets 
accurately, to finish by drawing the lines less exactly. In each 
case we must study the habit of the scribe in the manuscript, 
before pronouncing upon an apparent exception to the rule. 

We have throughout spoken of the scribe, but, of course, in the 
large bookshops they may well have had a workman to prepare 
the quires for the scribes. 

Other questions would lead us too far: the signs for the numbers 
of the quires; the page on which the writing begins for the initial 
quires, whether of the volume, or of the books in the volume; 
the number of the lines, and many other points, remain to be dis- 
cussed. 

A special study should be made of each kind of manuscripts. 
I hope that my friend, Dr. Reinhart Hoerning, of the British 
Museum, will answer for the Oriental manuscripts. Who will 
treat of the Latin manuscripts, I do not know ; among other things, 
he will have to speak to us of manuscripts which begin with the 
hair side, and in which the writing begins on the second page; for 
my friend, M. Henri Omont, of the National Library at Paris, 
tells me that these peculiarities are often found in Latin manuscripts. 
This work upon other palaeographies will explain to us some of 
the variations in Greek manuscripts, and permit of conclusions as 
to the age and as to the country of the scribe. 

In reference to the lines: I trust that my friend, Mr. T. W. 
Jackson, of Oxford, who had observed a certain regularity of the 
lines, without reaching the rule here stated, will continue and pub- 


lish his researches upon this subject. 
CASPAR RENE. GREGORY. 
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IIIL—FRAGMENTS OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


The following pages are the first results of some researches 
which I have recently been making into the Parallels of S. John 
Damascene and the extracts of Ante-Nicene Fathers preserved 
therein. In regard to Justin, they may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the third edition of Otto. The MSS from which they 
are drawn are all referred to either by Otto or the previous editors 
of Justin from whom he quotes; a detailed account of them will 
be found in a shortly forthcoming work of mine on the fragments 
of Philo Judaeus. It is, therefore, only necessary to make a few 
brief allusions for the sake of clearness. 

The standard text of the Parallels of S. John of Damascus is 
that published by Lequien, based upon a Vatican MS (which is 
generally cited now-a-days as Par. Vat.); followed by a limited 
amount of extracts from a MS of Parallels formerly in the posses- 
sion of Cardinal Rochefoucauld, and hence referred to as Parallela 
Rupefucaldi, or Par. Rup. Lequien’s imperfect text from this 
MS is again to be supplemented by the use of passages extracted 
by other writers, who generally speak of it as Codex Claromon- 
tanus. In the case of Justin Martyr, the most important of these 
are Halloix (Scriptores Ecclesiae Orientalis, Duaci, 1636), Maran 
(Justin Martyr), Grabe (.Spicilegium). The MS of the latter text 
has recently been re-examined by myself, and I can only say here 
that it is a mine of valuable patristic extracts. 

In addition to these two important authorities, there are two 
other very important MSS of Parallels, from which editors have 
been constantly borrowing—viz.: Cod. Coislin 276, of the National 
Library at Paris; and Cod. Reg. 923, of the same library, from 
which Maran makes some extracts, but, as far as I know, without 
pointing out that it is an uncial MS of the ninth century (he calls 
it, however, Codex Antiquissimus), probably the earliest collection 
of Parallels, and containing, in the case of many early Fathers, the 
only uncial authority for any portion of their respective works. I 
have collated the whole of this latter MS, and cite it as Par. Reg. 
Following the order adopted by Otto, we begin with the known 
passages. 
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The first is printed from Par. Rup. in Lequien 753: 

IT Ap. 2. rovs nar’ .. . dei. 

Note that the printed text is in error, and so Otto in giving 
émaxodovbeiv for the MS reading; it should be dxodovéeiv ; also, in 
reading 6 before 6dvaros, there is no article. 

I Ap. 3. From Par. Rup. f. 112b: rod dyiov “Iovarivou dido- 
addov kai pdprupos Tod mpos (SIC) adroxpdropa. 

Apparently not noted in Otto; we accordingly transcribe it in 
full : 

Kadny cai pdvnv Sixaiav mpdxrnow ravrny ras 6 cdppwr amodaiverat, 
rov (1. rd) rods dpxopévous tiv Tov éavtdv Biov Kai Adyou dpeurrov 
mapéxewv, Spoiws 8 ad rovs dpxovras pr Big rupavvid:, add’ eboeBeia 
al axodovOoivras tiv Wipov Otras dy of dpyovres 
kat of dpxdpevot amodavorey Tod ayabod. “Edn ydp tis mov fy 
(1. av) pi) of dpyovres of apxdspevor od dv elev 

The last sentence from ¢av (so Cod.), py. . . eddaiuoves in Rup. f. 
27. The departure from the printed text in this sentence is note- 
worthy, and the reading probably correct. 

I Ap. 11. From Par. Vat. 446, Par. Reg. f. 139, Par. Rup. f. 
158b, and again f. 21 5: Tooovrov Sivavrat apyovres . épnpia. 

II Ap. 11. The following important passage, which is given 
twice in Par. Rup., does not seem to have been used by Otto, but 
is, notwithstanding, very important for the text of one of the most 
difficult passages in Justin. The sentence is referred to in Lequien, 
p. 787, apparently as if found in some previously printed collection 
of extracts, but the text is not given. We print it in full, as found 
(a) in Par. Rup. f. 39: "Iovorivov’ rot B’ pépous rijs dmodoyias* (8) in 
Par. Rup. f. 238, with slightly extended heading: (rod dyiov “Ioverivov 
rod kat paprupos xré). “H xaxia mpéBAnya éavris mpdgewy ra 
mpoodvra tH Kal Svrws Svra Kaa dia ppnoews POaprav mpoBaddopérn, 
(sic a, at B mepsBadrdopevn) apOaprov yap ovdey exer odd€ divarat, 
Sovlaywyei xaparercis avOpomwv, Ta paida 
dpern Sy ol xaravevonkdres Ta T@ Kaa 
kal dpOapra tp dpery. 

It is interesting to notice in the above the title applied to the 
Second Apology, which suggests that it must have circulated as 
one volume with the First Apology, and in the modern order. 
Among the divergencies from the ordinary printed text, the following 
are the most important. The text is in both places mpéSAnua, with 
the printed text, but hesitates between mpofaddopévn and mepiBaddo- 
perm. Apparently, since mepiBaddopévn is also the reading of the 
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printed text, and would easily be affected by any error made in 
the foregoing word mpé8Anua, we should read repi8dnua, meptBaddo- 
pévn. This is Ashton’s conjecture, and seems right. For dp@iépre» 
of the printed text, we must certainly read éaprav, with Gilder- 
sleeve, and against Otto, Maran, etc. Otto’s remark on the reading 
apbdprev (“ obloquitur Braunius sine causa’) is unhappy, as is also 
his note on the closing words cada xai d@Oapra: (‘‘ Perion. et Goez. 
temere legunt dpéapra”), since our text has in both places the sug- 
gested emendation. Notice, finally, the words xaramrriovew, 
which have entirely disappeared from the printed texts. 

Dialogus cum Tryphone, c. 82: Was 6 dvvdpevos déyew 1d 
kal pul) Aé-yor kpiOnoerat Tov Geod. 

From Par. Vat. 357: é« rov mpds Tpideva déyov, and with similar 
heading in Par. Rup. f. 72a (Lequien 754); and Par. Reg. f. 73, 
without reference. 

Cohortatio ad Gentiles. From Par. Vat. 518, Par. Rup. f. 177, 
Par. Reg. f. 194b, c. 5: ‘Advvaroy . . . dpbas. 

We come now to the fragments printed by Otto from the collec- 
tions of Parallels; the extracts being numbered as in Otto, 
beginning with Tom. II, p. 256, Fragment V. 

Frag. V = Par. Vat. 315. Deest in Cod. Reg. 

Frag. VI = Par. Vat. 339 = Par. Reg. f. 61, rod dyiov ‘loverivov 
xai pdprupos, and Par. Rup. f. 235b, reading ob r@ 

Frag. VII = Par. Reg. f. 73: rod dyiov Ioverivov. 

Frag. VIII = Par. Vat. 362 = Par. Rup. f. 73b = Par. Reg. f. 76. 

The important point to be noticed is that Reg. expressly refers 
this fragment to the De Resurrectione, and reads «is airdv for 
mpos €avTov. 

Frag. IX. Par. Vat. 398 = Par. Rup. f. 130 = Par. Reg.f. 102b. 

Reg. only gives the extract as far as éeov, and refers to Justin: 
Rup. as far as yao; both Rup. and Reg. add the following 
quotation in the Parallels, Rup. expressly: rod atrod; but it is Chry- 
sostom in Vat., and so a title must have dropped. 

Frag. X. Par. Vat. 569 = Par. Rup. f. 200 = Par. Reg. f. 222. 

Reg. seems to refer this, by writing rot airod, to Gregory of 
Nyssa, a quotation from whose commentary on the Beatitudes 
precedes; but Vat.and Rup. agree to refer it to the first Apology, 
which does not seem to make its identification any easier. Note 
that there is no cai before rg 6eg in Rup. Cf. Grabe, Spic. ii 173. 

Frag. XI. Par. Vat. 600=— Par. Rup. f. 210b = Par. Reg. f. 390a. 

The quotation only runs from AvoavaBiBacros .. . xaxav. Cod. 
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Reg. reads (= ddober) and 8veexBiacros for ducexBiBacros. 
But the most important feature is that Rup. refers the extract to a 
treatise against the Jews (é« rot xara ‘Iovdaiwy). Does he mean 
Dial. cum Tryph. ? 

Frag. XII. Probably, as Maran half suggests, this extract from 
Par. Rup. (Leq. p. 753) is not Justin at all. A title has perhaps 
dropped. 

Frag. XIII. Par. Rup. (Leq. p. 754). 

Frag. XIV. ‘H rod . 

This passage should be removed from the list. Maran quotes it 
from Par. Reg. 253b; but it is givenin Par. Vat. as Nilus, and the 
title in Reg. is only the title of a fragment printed above from the 
Cohortatio which has slipped from its proper place. Query also 
whether the reference should not be f. 194b. 

Frag. XV-XVIII. This fragment and the following are printed 
from the Melissa Antonii, Lib. I, serm. 19. Similarly, the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth fragments are referred to Lib. II, serm. 6 and 43. 

It is a priort almost certain that any quotation found in the 
Melissa Ant. is taken from an early form of the Damascene 
Parallels. The XVIIIth is, in fact, given in Par. Rup. f. 211b, but 
without specifying the book from which it is taken. The XVIIth 
is referred to Philo by Maximus (II 584), but, as it precedes a 
quotation from Philo in the Melissa, perhaps this may be an 
erroneous reference. Maximus adds kai BapdOpov after pépecOa. 

Frag. XIX. This fragment from Coislin’ 276, f. 33b, is headed 
somewhat like Frag. XI in Rup.: rod dyiov. lovorivov rod 
"Iovdaiovs. One would naturally suppose, therefore, that these two 
fragments formed a part of the dialogue with Trypho, concerning 
which Eusebius says (H. E. IV 18): Kat duddoyor 8€ mpds "Iovdaious 
ovverager by émi ris "Edeciov médews Tpipeva xré. But I have not 
been able to verify either of them. 

To the above we may add as follows: 

Frag. XXI. Par. Rup. f. 34: rod dyiov "Iovetivov 
Bios det Seixyvow ds mavres pev hairot, ovdeis evdperos. 

The passage occurs again on f. 238, and with reading mavres 
éopev for mavres pév in f. 39. In this place it is followed immediately 
by  duapria (Sic Cod.) riv Tov 
év On f. 238 the Cod. has (1. 
This, however, is not Justin; a reference to f. 238 shows the same 
sequence, but the second passage is given to Theotimus. This 
writer is only known by two or three quotations from his works in 
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the Damascene Parallels; he is sometimes quoted as Theotimus 
the Scythian ; his principal works are De /ejunio and a commen- 
tary on Genesis. 

Frag. XXII. Par. Rup. f. 200b: rod dyiov "Ioverivov gud. pdpr. 


cixérws oipat kai Tov dyabdy dirov eivac* xaxdv obre 


Frag. XXIII. Par. Rup. f. 241b: rod dy. “lovarivou rod 


kat paptupos. epyov €oTt Tov OVTWS 


J. RENDEL Harris. 


IV.—INCHOATIVE OR N-VERBS IN GOTHIC, ETC." 


The investigation of which the following is the main result I 
was led to make by a note in Morris and Skeat’s Specimens of 
Early English, Part II. On p. 209, in the extract from Barbour’s 
“ Bruce” (Book VII, ll. 178-80), occurs the passage : 


Till his fostir-brothir he sais, 
* May I trast the me to valk, 
Till I a litill slepyng tak?’ 


In their note to these lines (p. 336), the editors say: “ Valk, 
awake; used transitively. The intransitive form is wa/kyn, whence 
valknyt inl. 210. The introduction of the letter 2 renders a verb 
intransitive in Moeso-Gothic, Swedish, etc. Thus we have Swedish 
vaka, to watch ; vakna, to awake.” 

Valk can hardly mean “wake” in this case. It would give 
little sense to translate, ‘May I trust thee to wake me till (or 
while) I take a little sleep?” The originally intransitive verb 
“wake” (of which our va/k is another and curious spelling) seems 
here to have the transitive meaning “watch” (not “wake”), and 
the sense of the passage appears to be, “May I trust thee to 
watch me while I take a little sleep?” 

But it is with the statement in the rest of the note that we are 
especially concerned. The introduction of the letter 2 does not 
“render a verb intransitive in Moeso-Gothic, Swedish, etc.” The 
large class of Gothic verbs in -zaz and the same kind of verbs in 
the Scandinavian languages are not intransitive in the ordinary 
sense, neither are they passive, as Braune calls them (p. 75 of his 
Gothic Gram., Eng. trans.). The verb quoted in the note above, 
vaka, is itself intransitive, meaning “ to be awake,” and the adding 
of an 2 can, therefore, not make it intransitive. But the fact is 
that this 2 makes an intransitive or neuter verb zmchoative, changing 
the meaning in the case of vaka and vakna from “to be awake” 


1 This is a condensation of a paper read before the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Phil. Assoc., May 2, 1884. Since then I have been engaged in other work 
and have not pursued the investigation any further, so that the remarks here 
made represent the subject as it appeared to me at the time.—A. E. E. 
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to “to become awake.” Let me illustrate this by an example from 
Danish. The verb vekke means “to wake,” “to rouse from 
sleep,” of which the passive is vekkes (or blive vekket); vaage 
is a neuter verb and means “to watch,” “to be awake,” and 
vaagne means “to awaken,” 7. ¢., to enter into the state expressed 
by vaage. Now, one who had merely a superficial knowledge of 
the language might suppose that there is not much difference 
between the passive vekkes and the inchoative vaagne, and that 
they may be regarded as convertible terms. This would be a 
serious mistake. There is an essential difference between vekkes 
and vaagne, and it is this, that when vekkes is used one thinks 
of the subject of the verb as directly affected by some person or 
thing, while when vaagne is used the thought of the cause is 
absent or remote. When the logical subject is a person, vekkes 
only is used; when the logical subject is a thing, vekkes or 
vaagne ; and when the logical subject is not expressed or promi- 
nent in the mind, vaagne alone is used. In other words, I can say 
vekkes “ab aliquo,” vekkes or vaagne “aliqua re.” “I was 
awaked by my brother ” would be in Danish, jeg vekkedes af min 
broder (never jeg vaagnede af min broder); “I was awaked by 
the noise,” jeg vekkedes or vaagnede af larmen ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that when I say jeg vekkedes af larmen, 1 think 
of “larmen” as the logical subject, I personify it, while in jeg 
vaagnede af larmen, “\armen” is not felt as the logical subject. 
The difference between passive and inchoative verbs of the same 
stem (as in the case of vekkes and vaagne) is so marked in the 
Scandinavian languages, that I supposed it must be equally true 
in regard to Gothic, which contains so many inchoative verbs in 
-nan, and that Braune’s statement is not very accurate when he 
says (Goth. Gram., p.75): “In Gothic, verbs with a passive meaning 
are formed by means of the suffix -zo,” etc. Contrasting this 
statement with what he says of the medio-passive verbs, one is 
left to himself to find out which are the more truly passive, the 
latter or the verbs in -zan. The last verb of those he mentions, 
ga-dauthnan, he translates “to be put to death” (German text, 
getotet werden), “to die,” the latter being the only correct defi- 
nition. Bernhardt also wrongly defines it as “ getétet werden.” 
The verb ga-dauthnan occurs over 20 times in Ulfilas, and in every 
case but one it translates dro@vjoxew ; in the one instance (Mark ix 
48) it translates re\evrav, which means the same thing. 
To satisfy myself, I read through the whole of Massmann’s 
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Ulfilas and noted every case of the use of verbs in -zan,' and I 
found my supposition to be true, namely, that the verbs in question 
generally translate Greek neuter and medial verbs (the Latin text 

. often having inchoative verbs); and while they also frequently 
render passive verbs, I found not a single example where a logical 
subject is expressed or understood, which we have seen makes all 
the difference in regard to Danish vaagne and vekkes. 

Below I give an alphabetical list of the -verbs in Gothic, 
together with a reference to all the verses where each occurs. In 
parenthesis I add, for comparison, corresponding verbs from the 
Scandinavian. I first give the verbs most typical of the class, or 
those in which the inchoative idea is most clearly felt. 

auknan (Norw. aukna), Col. ii 19. bi-auknan, I Thess. iv 10. . 

ga-blindnan,’? II Cor. iii 14. and-bundnan, Mark vii 35. us- 
bruknan (cf. Norw. and O. N. dvotna), Rom. xi 17, 19, 20. 

af-daubnan (cf. Norw. dauvua, dovna; O. N. dofna,; Swed. 
domna), II Cor. iii 14. ga-dauthnan (cf. Norw. daana, to faint ; 
O. N. dd, a swoon, “the root-word of deyja, daudr,” Cleasby- 
Vigfusson), Matt. viii 32; Mark v 39; ix 48; xii 19, 21; Luke 
viii 49; xx 28, 29, 32; Joh. vi 50, 58; viii 21, 24, 52, 53; xi 21, 
25, 26, 37; Rom. vii 6, 10; I Cor. xv 22; Col. iii 3. mith-ga- 
dauthnan, II Tim. ii 11. af-dédbnan, Luke iv 35. drébnan, II 
Thess. ii 2. (The reading is uncertain; Massmann and Heyne 
give drobnan ; Bernhardt, ga-drobnan). ga-drébnan, Lukei 12; 
Joh. xii 27. in-drébnan, Joh. xiii 21; xiv 1, 27. af-dumbnan, 
Mark iv 39. ga-frisahtnan,’ Gal. iv 19. 

fullnan (Norw. and O. N. fudina, trans.), Luke ii 40; Eph. iii 
19; Col. i 9. ga-fullnan, Mark iv 37; Luke i 41, 67; viii 23. 
ufar-fullnan,* I Cor. xv 58. us-fullnan, Matt. xxvii 9; Mark i 15; 
xiv 49; xv 28; Luke i 23, 57; ii 6, 21, 22; iv 21; ix 51; xiv 23; 
Joh. iii 29; xii 38; xv 25; xviii 9, 32; Skeireins iv, 1. 1. 

us-geisnan, Mark ii 12; v 42; ix 15; x 26; xvi5; Luke ii 47; 
viii 56; II Cor. v 13. us-gutnan, Matt. ix 17; Mark ii 22; 
Luke v 37. 

ga-hailnan, Matt. viii 8, 13; Mark v 29; Luke vii 7; viii 47. 
us-hduhnan, 2 Thess. i 12. . 


| ga-blindnan, ga-frisahinan, and silda-leiknan, verbs not occurring in Mass- 
mann, I have supplied from other editions. 

® gablindnodedun, marginal gloss in Codex A to afdaubnodedun. 

3 faudjai gafrisahtnai, marginal gloss in Codex A to gabairhtjaidau. 

* ufar-fullnandans, conjectural reading of Massmann for the MS reading 
ufar-fulljandans, given by Heyne and Bernhardt. 
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af-hwapnan (cf. Norw. kvavna, kvamna, kvaavna, kvivna, 
kovna, to be smothered ; O. N. kvafna, kavna), Is. ixvi 24; Mark 
v 13; ix 44, 46, 48; Luke viii 33. un-hwapnan, Mark ix 43, 45; 
Luke iii 17. dis-hnupnan, Luke v 6. 
fra-kwistnan, Matt. v 29, 30; viii 25; ix 17; Mark ii 22; iv 38; 
Luke v 37; xv 17; Joh. vi12; x 28; xvii 12; I Cor. vili 11 ; xv 
18; II Cor. ii 15; Skeireins vii, 1. 25 (Bernhardt). ga-kwiunan 
(cf. Norw. and O. N. &vtkna), ‘Luke xv 24, 32; Rom. vii 9; I 
Cor. xv 22. 
and-létnan, Phil. i 23. af-lifnan (cf. Dan. devne, trans.), Luke ix 
17; Joh. vi 12,13; I Thess. iv 17; Skeireins vii, ll. 16, 24, 27 
(Bernhardt). silda-leiknan,’ II Thess.i 10. ga-luknan, Luke iv 
. 25. us-luknan, Matt. ix 30; xxvii 52; Mark vii 35; Luke i 64; 
iii 21; Joh. ix 10; II Cor. vi 11. fra-lusnan (cf. Norw. /ausna, 
losna ; O. N. losna, to become loose), I Cor. i 18; II Cor. iv 3. 
us-mérnan, Luke v 15. mikilnan, II Cor. x 15. minznan, 
Skeireins iv, ll. 2, 6; vi 2. 
ga-nipnan, Mark x 22. 
ur-rumnan, II Cor. vi 11. 
ga-skaidnan, I Cor. vii 11. : dis-skritnan (cf. Norw. skretna, to 
become thin, rarefied, as cloth, clouds, etc.; also expressed by 
grisna, gresna), Matt. xxvii 51; Mark xv 38. bi-saulnan, Joh. 
xviii 28. af-slauthnan, Mark i 27; x 24; Lukeiv 36. ga-staurk- 
nan (cf. Norw. and O. N. storkna, to become “ stark,” coagulate, 
as blood, tallow, etc.), Mark ix 18. swinthnan, Luke i 80; ii 40. 
ga-swinthnan,’ Eph. iii 16. 
af-taurnan, Luke v 36. dis-taurnan, Matt. ix 17. ga-taurnan, 
I Cor. xiii 8, 10; II Cor. iii 11, 13. ga-thaursnan, Mark iv 6; v. 
29; xi 21; Luke viii 6; Joh. xv 6. ga-thlahsnan, Luke i 29. 
ga-waknan, Luke ix 32. weihnan, Matt. vi 9. 
In the following verbs the inchoative idea is not so prominent ; 
they appear to be simply intransitive or neuter verbs : 
ga-batnan (cf. Norw. and O. N. éatna, to become better, 
improve), Mark vii, 11. ga-bignan, Luke i 53; II Cor. ix 11. 
ga-gawairthnan, II Cor. v 20. 
ga-haftnan, Luke x 11. ufar-hafnan (cf. Norw. hovna, kvapna, 
to become swollen), II Cor. xii 7. 


1 Conjectural reading of Uppstrém. 
* This is the reading of Codex B given by Heyne and Massmann ; Codex 
A has in-swinthjan, given by Bernhardt. 
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managnan, II Thess. i 3; II Cor. iv 15. us-managnan II Cor. 
viii 2. ga-néhnan, I Thess. iii 12. tundnan, II Cor. xi 29. in-tund- 
nan, I Cor. vii 9. 

Gabelentz and Loebe (ii’, p. 102), Massmann (p. 808), and 
Jacob Grimm (i 854; cf, however, iv 26), also class znfezzan and 
uskeinan with the man-verbs. But, if we look closely at the verbs 
given above, we shall see that in every case the stem ends in a 
consonant ;’ ga-kwiunan might seem an exception, but according 
to Kluge (Etymol. Worterb., s. v. Zeck), it is formed from the 
adjective-stem Awiwa-,so that it is equal to gakwiwnan. The 
same applies to inchoative verbs (in -za) in Scandinavian. This 
difference in form, besides the great difference in meaning from the 
typical verbs of the class, is, I think, besides what Braune states 
(Goth. Gr., Eng. trans., §:72, n. 2; §194, n. 2), additional reason 
for not classing these verbs with the genuine inchoatives in -zaz. 

To be sure, it is not always easy to see the difference in meaning 
between the passive of a transitive verb and an z-verb formed 
from the same stem ; as Gabelentz and Loebe say (ii’, p. 138, 3, 
Anmerk. 1): “ Oft kommt das Passivum neben diesen Wortern 
dritter Conjugation von demselben Stamm vor, ohne dass ein 
wesentlicher Unterschied nachgewiesen werden kénnte, so: vaurda 
meina usfulljandain mela seinamma Luc. 1, 20, neben esfullnoda 
pata gamelido Mth. 8, 17; ushauhjada sunus gups pairh pata 
Joh. 11, 4, neben ushauhnip namo fraujins Thess. 2,1, 12; mz 
uslukaindau daurons Neh. 7, 3, neben haurds mis usluknoda Cor. 
1, 16, 9; all gavethada Tim. 1, 4, 5, neben vezhnai namo pein Mth. 
6, 9; so afdaupjada Mc. 7, 10, neben gadaupnin ; fraletada Luc. 
6, 32 [7, 47 is evidently meant], neben andletnan ; merjada Cor. 
I, 15, 12, neben usmernan ; gatairada Joh. 7, 23, neben gataur- 
nan; mikiljada Phil. 1,20,neben mzki/nan”; and yet I venture to 
express the belief that the Goth felt a difference in each case, 
although two such expressions as those quoted in the first example 
in the above note may be looked upon as synonymous. Thus, 
“John was killed by James,” and “John died at the hands of 
James,” are synonymous expressions; bu: who would say that 
“ died” and “was killed” are convertible terms ?? So, in regard to 

1T do not attach much importance to this point, but nevertheless give it for 
what it is worth. 

*[In connexion with this it may be worth while to note that most of the 
active verbs used as practical passives in Greek have a malign signification, 
such as aroOvycyw, teAevtd, éxxintw, gebyw. mdoxw (KaxO¢ and Kaxdc 
axobw would naturally carry with them by analogy ed técyw and Kadéc axobw. 
One cannot help the impression of an avoidance of responsibility.—B. L. G.] 
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the second example above, I can easily feel the difference between 
“to be glorified” (passive of hduhjan) and “to become glorified ” 
(ushduhnan). Thesame distinction may be made in regard to the 
other examples. Thus, Xristus mérjada (I Cor. xv 12) means 
“Christ is preached, proclaimed,” while usmérnoda thata waurd 
bz ina (Luke v 15) means “ his fame became known, got abroad,” 
there being no reference to who or what noised it abroad. The 
Greek makes the same distinction, being in the first case xnpiocerat, 
and in the second d:jpyero. 

As was shown above in regard to Danish vekses over against 
vaagne, namely, that the latter cannot be used when the logical 
subject is a person or personified thing, so also in Gothic, although 
there are examples where passive verbs and verbs in -zan seem 
to be used synonymously, in no case could a verb of the latter class 
be used when the logical subject is a person or personified thing 
(expressed or clearly understood). To illustrate what I mean: 
If I wished to render into Gothic “the fame of him was noised 
abroad by the people,” I could not say usmérnoda thata waurd bi 
ina fram thizai thiudai, but would have to use the passive of 
usmérjan. Iam quite convinced that this is the law, and there is 
not one example in Ulfilas to the contrary. 

The best treatment of Gothic verbs in -zaz I have found in 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik (i 854; ii 166-7; iv 23-27) and in 
Skeat’s Moeso-Gothic Gram. and Glossary. Skeat shows, on p. 
303 of this book, as well as in his remarks under awaken and 
waken in his Etymol. Dict., that he understands the subject well 
enough. It is therefore so much the more remarkable that he 
should make such inaccurate statements as the one criticised at the 
beginning of this paper; and in his Gothic Glossary, while he 
defines the other 2-verbs very accurately, he gives gawaknan as 
meaning “to be awake” (in the grammatical appendix, however, 
it is correctly defined as “‘ to become awake”). In the glossary to 
Spec. of E. E., Pt. II, he also in two places, under va/knyt and 
wake, gives the meaning of gawaknan as—= “to be awake.” To 
be sure, the word occurs only once in Ulfilas, namely, in Luke ix 
32: gawaknandans than gasthwun wulthus is, translated in the 
Authorized Version by “and when they were awake they saw his 
glory.” From this single example it is, perhaps, difficult to prove 
that gawaknan means “ to become awake,” and not “ to be awake ”; 
but on the analogy of the majority of this class of verbs in Gothic, 
and the use of this verb or its equivalent in the Scandinavian lan- 
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guages, it is quite safe to say that the meaning must have been “ to 
become awake.” The Greek, too, will bear out this translation. 
It has : cidov riv adrov. according 
to Liddell and Scott, means “to be awake.” But the aorist of 
verbs denoting a state or condition expresses the entrance into 
that state or condition (cf. Goodwin’s Greek Gram. p. 155, n. 5), 
and thus d&:aypyyopjcavres will have to mean “ when they had become 
awake.” The translation of the Authorized Version is thus found 
not to be quite accurate, and the revisers have tried to make an 
improvement by putting in the word “fully,” rendering the word 
“ when they were fully awake.” 

V-verbs are very common in the Scandinavian languages, and, 
as in Gothic, they are formed from other verbs, usually with the 
vowel of the past participle, or from adjectives. The great majority 
of them are inchoative, as in Gothic. For comparison, I give a 
few verbs of this kind from the Norwegian: desma (to become 
better), drosna (to become brittle), fagna, flakna (to become torn), 
mugna (to become musty), visza, vesna (to become faded), vakna 
(to become rent, as cloth), rivna, revna, ribna, rimna (to burst), 
Zjosna, ljdsna, josna (to become light), sdetina (to become smooth), 
sveigna (to become damp), Avitna, svartna, sjukna, veikna, etc. 
For additional lists and a good treatment of the subject see Ivar 
Aasen (Norsk Grammatik, p. 274, bottom; 275, note; 277, top) 
and Grimm (ii 170; iv 27, 942, bottom). 

One would like to infer that the Anglo-Saxon (as well as the 
other Germanic dialects) must also once have had a distinct class 
of verbs of this kind. But the introduction of an z (or 7) after the 
mn, making them look like verbs in -7am or -ujan, where 7 and not 
nis the formative element (cf. efnian, beacnian, etc.), seems by 
anzlogy to these to have brought about a corruption of meaning 
as well, rendering most of them transitive.’ 

It is very difficult in Anglo-Saxon to eliminate the effect of analogy, 
and to tell with certainty which verbs belonged originally to this 
class and which did not. Thus, we find quite a number of verbs 
(as brytnian, costnian, by the side of dbryttian, costian, etc.) where 
the z seems to be merely adventitious and to cause no change of 
meaning. I madea collection of several A.-S. verbs that I thought 


1I give these remarks for what they are worth. The main object of my 
investigation was to show the essential difference in meaning between passive 
verbs and verbs in -#an, rather than to go into the history of the formation of 
the latter. 
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were once inchoative, but will give only a few, about which there 
can be little doubt. 

brosnian (cf. Norw. drosna, brotna), Béow. 2261: here-pad... 
brosnad zfter beorne. Phoenix 38: n&fre brosniad leaf under 
lyfte. 

druncnian (cf. Swed. drunkna, Norw. drukna), Aelfric, Hom. 
ii 38, 1. 7; ii 70, 1. 27. 

€acnian (Goth. auknan, Norw. aukna), Sweet’s A.-S. Reader 
(4th ed.), p. 73,1.417: Efne m&den sceal gee&cnian and oncennan 
sunu; cf. Luke i 24, 31. 

weecnan (wecnian), Bédw. 85; Finsburg Fragment, 10; Wan- 
derer, 45 ; Caedmon, Christ and Satan, 604 ; Phoenix, 648.’ 

Frignan and meornan do not belong here, because they form 
their preterite and past participle like strong verbs, while all 
genuine z-verbs are weak. In mod. English, I do not think there 
is a single instance of an z-verb that has retained a prevailingly 
inchoative meaning, not even waken (or awaken); see Skeat’s 
remarks on these verbs in his Etymol. Dict. In Shakespeare and 
the Bible waken and awaken are always transitive. 

I have repeatedly called the verbs treated of in this paper by 
the name “inchoative.” In all the works consulted.on this subject 
I have found only one author who has used this term, namely, 
Wimmer (Altnordische Grammatik, ibersetzt v. E. Sievers, p. 
127, top). Some better name might probably be devised ; but I 
think this is at least more accurate than “intransitive” or “ pas- 
sive”; for, as we have seen, the verbs in question are, strictly 
speaking, neither. Many of the verbs that we have been consider- 
ing correspond exactly to the so-called inchoative verbs in 
Latin, as: 

auknan : crescere. 

af-dumbnan : obtumescere. 

us-geisnan : obstupescere. 


ga-staurknan : arescere. 
ALBERT E, EGGE,. 


1 Many more references might be given. 


V.—THE TRANSLATION OF BEOWULF, AND THE 
RELATIONS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


This subject involves, at the outset, answers to two questions: 
Is Beowulf in itself worth translating? Are the people who cannot 
read the original ‘worth the trouble and time of a translator? 
Granting in each case an affirmative, how shall we bring poem and 
readers together? 

To the first question we may answer, “ Yes,” and fear no chal- 
lenge. So with the second: colonization surely does no harm to 
discovery. Translations react on the original, encourage the study 
of it, and give scholars the moral support of a public. But the 
third question waits as yet for a satisfactory answer. This paper 
is intended to determine the more important conditions of the 
problem, and to point the way toa solution. If it fail in both of 
these directions, it may at least stimulate interest in a question 
vitally important for English philology and English literature. 

Translations of Beowulf have been discussed in this Journal, II 
355-61, by Professor Garnett; by Professor Wiilker in the Anglia 
IV, Anz. 69-78, and elsewhere. Wiilker condemns the “alliterat- 
ing” German translations, and prefers Heyne’s blank verse. 
Garnett is still more outspoken for the latter measure. He says 
(p. 357): “‘ The most suitable measure for a poet to use in trans- 
lating Beowulf is the Miltonic blank verse. . . . When a 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon poetry becomes a more common 
vossession, that poet will arise, and we shall have a translation of 
Beowulf which will give the general public an idea of its manner 
as well as its matter.” I beg to call attention to this view of the 
case, noting especially that Garnett recognizes the claims of the man- 
ner as well as of the matter of poetry, and thinks Miltonic blank 
verse adequate to the demands of Anglo-Saxon poetical style. 
But Professor Garnett has not only discussed the translations of 
Beowulf: he has made a translation of his own. Specimen verses 
of this translation are given in the article just quoted, and are 
prefaced by the remark that the author “does not compete with 
the poets, but sticks to his text (Grein, ’67).” This slightly vague 
expression is explained by the preface to the published translation, 
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where we are told that “literalness” is the most important object in 
view. This translation of Garnett’s will be considered farther on. 
For the present let us confine ourselves to those translations which 
follow the dictum of Conybeare (Illustr. of A.-S. Poetry, p. xlvii): 
“ Poetry can alone reflect, with any degree of truth, the images of 
poetry.” There are three methods of translating an epic poem. 
One can hardly be called a translation: it is simply the story of 
the original faithfully rendered in clear and vivid prose. Such a 
translation is Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey, which aims to give 
“the simple truth about the matter of the poem.” This, of course, 
is not a translation of the poem; it renders the story, and with the 
story the skilful translator contrives to give us a distant flavor of 
the epic style. Of the metre we get nothing. To translate the 
poem, we must have a rendering in some shape of the full poetical 
style, of the full poetical rhythm. There are, then, really two 
methods of translating the actual poem. One is to find a modern 
metre and a modern diction which will give us the general effect 
of the diction and metre of the original: this is what Wilker and 
Garnett advocate, and their choice is blank verse. The other is 
to adopt the original metre and the original diction, making such 
sacrifices alone as are rendered necessary by (1) the changed con- 
ditions of syntax, and (2) the more metrical, more regular character 
of our modern system of versification. I purposely refrain from 
any illustration or argument for this method, which may be based 
on the practice of Ettmiiller, Grein, and Simrock, in their German 
translations, or on the theories of Mr. Matthew Arnold with regard 
to Homer’s hexameters. My object is to deal solely with the 
problem of translation from the oldest English verse into the latest 
English verse: any foreign comparisons hinder rather than 
help. \ 

I think the question can be made still narrower. A careful 
examination of the various modern metres used in translating A.-S. 
poetry convinces me that, of them all, blank verse is the only one 
which we need to consider as a serious claimant. This is what 
Prof. Garnett thinks; it seems to be what Prof. Wiilker thinks. 
The question lies, then, between blank verse and the original A.-S. 
metre. But first let us briefly examine the other claims. 

Thus we have the ballad measure, which Col. Lumsden has 
selected for his translation of Beowulf. Garnett (as quoted above) 
has rightly ruled this metre out of the question. True, it has 
some advantages. It is both antique and popular; it carries us, 
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as blank verse does not, far back into the glories of our national 
past, and rids us of all dangers from the modern associations of 
Hamlet’s soliloquies or Satan’s speeches. It is not “ intellectual- 
ized.”’ It is the ballad measure, and the ballad is the lineal 
descendant of the epic. But not only is the ballad measure 
“jaunty and smart,” not only has it the “ jog-trot,” as Mr. Arnold 
has shown us; not only is it too rapid for Beowulf, as Garnett 
points out; the ballad measure is easy and garrulous where Beo- 
wulf is breathlessand rough. We feel that the ballad, once started, 
can flow on forever. It is of unbounded ease in diction: Beowulf 
gasps heavily. Such music as may be found in the verse of Beo- 
wulf is “ music yearning like a god in pain.” Ten Brink (it. 
Gesch. p. 26) has noticed the great expense of power and the 
lack of actual movement: “ Bei aller Unruhe hat man das Gefiihl 
dass man nicht von der Stelle kommt.” This half-fruitless strain 
and effort of the verse may be likened to Milton’s “tawny lion, 
pawing to get free” from the earth through which he cleaves his 
way up to life. What has this to do with the “jaunty” and 
“smart” pace of the modern ballad? Ballad verse is totally 
inadequate to the demands of Beowulf; so is the ballad diction, 
the so-called “ ballad slang,” into which modern writers are sure 
to fall. The peculiar style of A.-S. poetry I shall consider 
below, in speaking of blank verse; but let any one go over the 
main features of that style as set forth by Heinzel,’ and then com- 
pare the style and manner of the ballad. Nay, even the treatment 
of the ballad, the tone, will jar with the treatment and tone of 
Beowulf. The genuine ballad has its glories, but they are not the 
glories of Beowulf. The translator must not let the sentiment of 
ballads, not even the sentiment of a iater epic like the Nibelungen- 
lied (in its present shape), invade the essentially heathen simplicity 
of Beowulf. This sentimental touch will apply only to the Chris- 
tianized verses of Beowulf, to the isolated passages where the 
poet-monk glanced up nervously at his crucifix.2 Even sucha 
tone as we hear in the Nibelungenlied, when Siegfried is dying, 
may be called foreign to Beowulf: 


Mir miiezen warten lange min vater unt mine man. 
Not so in the English epos, when the hero thinks of the possibility 
of dying : 


1 Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie, Strassburg, 1875. 
* Cf. Wiilker, Grundriss zur Gesch, der Ags. Lit., pp. 297, 306. 
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Na pu minne pearft 
hafalan hydan, ac he me habban wile 
dreore fahne, 3if mec dead nime®, 
byre®d blodi3 wl, byrz3ean pence’, 
eted an3en3za unmurnlice, 
mearcad morhopu: no pu ymb mines ne Pearft 
lices feorme len3 sorjian ! 
Onsend Hijzelace, 3if mec hild nime, 
beaduscruda betst, Pat mine breost were’, 
hree3la selest! is Hrzedlan laf, 
Welandes 3eweorc. 323 a wyrd swa hio scel! 
(445 ff. Wiilker’s text.) 


Or take the words of the dying Beowulf, when he asks to see the 
treasure (2743 ff.), after rejoicing that he has fought a good fight, 
ruled his folk in honor, oppressed no one, nor sworn deceitfully. 
The nearest approach to our modern tone is in his last word to 
Wiglaf (2813 ff.): 

pu eart endelaf usses cynnes 

Wee3mundinja! ealle wyrd forsweof, 


mine majas to metodsceafte, 
eorlas on elne: ic him efter sceal. 


But this merely states a fact. Further, cf. Beowulf’s speech to 
Hrothgar (1474 ff.) in regard to the latter’s course in case Beo- 
wulf should be killed in his second combat. The ballad style in 
its naked simplicity, as used centuries ago, is something we cannot 
even imitate; the later ballad style has too much mannerism and 
sentiment. Totranslate Beowulf in the former is an impossibility ; 
to use the latter is to fail. 

There is another measure, not mentioned by Garnett, which 
finds favor in the eyes of those who translate A.-S. verse for the 
readers of the London Academy. It is that strong metre con- 
sisting of six stresses with irregular number of light syllables—z. 
é., with mixed double and triple measures—which Mr. William 
Morris chose for Sigurd the Volsung. For example, Academy, 
May 14, 1881, Miss E. H. Hickey translates The Wanderer. The 
effect is certainly pleasant—looking, that is, simply at the transla- 
tion apart from the original : 


Still the lone one and desolate pines for his Maker’s ruth, 

God’s good mercy, albeit so long it tarry, in sooth: 

Careworn and sad of heart, on the watery ways must he 

Plough with the hand-graspt oar—how long ?—the rime-cold sea: 
Tread thy paths of exile, O Fate, who art cruelty. 
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Now the original (Wiilker’s text, Kl. Ags. Dicht.) : 


Oft him anhaja are 3ebide, 

metudes miltse, Peah pe he modceari3 
3eond lazulade longe sceolde 

hreran mid hondum hrimcealde sz, 
wadan wreclastas: wyrd bid ful arsed ! 


Aside from the few mistakes in translation (as of gebzde5, where the 
perfecting force of ge- is not brought out: “ to wait for and receive,” 
like gefrignan, “to ask and get an answer”), there is trouble in 
the number of extra words needed to fill out the long verse: “ in 
sooth,” “God’s good mercy,” etc. The version is spirited, but 
fails to reproduce the original. It does not follow that this metre 
is suitable for Beowulf because Mr. Morris has succeeded so well 
with it in Sigurd the Volsung. It gives us the feeling of speed, 
ease, inexhaustible store, that we noted above. True, one has not 
the sense of garrulity ; but there is the same effect of the couplets - 
and the click of rime as in the Chapman measure, the same need 
to patch out the verse with quaint phrases: “yea, now,” “‘ in sooth,” 
etc. Let us try, for the nonce, to reproduce the diction and metre 
of the original : 

Often the fugitive findeth pity, 

His Maker’s mercy, though he, mood-heavy, 

O’er the water-ways be wearily fated 

To fret with his hands the frost-cold sea, 

To wander in exile: Wyrd is fulfilled ! 


This at least preserves the verse-movement, the rime, and the 
important features of the style—e. g., the parallelism. But the 
question of original metre belongs elsewhere. Two other forms 
of verse may be here mentioned. The metre of Scott’s well- 
known tales is applied to translations from the A.-S. by Conybeare 
(as in his paraphrase of the “ Fight of Finsburg,” Illustr. p. 179 ff.), 
and by Wackerbarth (Beowulf, London, 1849). Simple four-stress 
couplets are used by Conybeare for the ‘““Gnomic Poem,” IIlustr. 
p. 228. Besides these common metres, the last-named writer 
employs a mixed verse with somewhat sonorous manner in his 
translation of Widsid, 22 ff. Perhaps it would be hard to finda 
wider gulf than that which yawns between the manner of the 
original and the manner of the translation. Thus with Wid. 70 ff. 
cf. the following : 


Far o’er Italia’s fair and fertile soil 
My course was sped with Elfwine’s faithful band ; 
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And Edwin’s son well recompensed the toil, 
For large his soul and liberal was his hand. 


It would be a miserable business to sneer at this “ paraphrase” by 
a man who, in his day, worked so well for A.-S. philology; but it 
is plain that the verse “will never do.” It is still worse with the 
Scott metre. As verses, Wackerbarth’s lines read well enough 
for one who likes the kind; but applied to Beowulf, the effect is 
very bad. Beowulf is dignified. It may be ponderous, but it is 
“noble.” This verse chatters, grins, swings about in the most 
nimble and tiresome way possible. Scott’s great talent saved his 
favorite metre from the flippancy so easily attaching to it ; Wack- 
erbarth, tied down to a definite order of narration, forced to hunt 
for rimes, is unable to avoid the besetting sin of the verse. Take 
anexample. The vassals of Scyld watch the ship bearing away their 
dead lord: “‘ Their souls were sad, their mood mournful. Men 
cannot say, in sooth, hall-owners, heroes under heaven, who received 
that burden.” Thus Wackerbarth : 


His gallant band of cheer were low 
And sore dispirited, 
For, sooth to say, no mortal, though 
He wise may be, can ever know, 
Nor answer how or whereunto 
The precious cargo sped. 


What a relief when we come to the last line, and quiet is 
restored ! 

We now turn to the two remaining metres, blank verse, which 
Heyne, Wilker and Garnett regard as the best medium for trans- 
lation ; and the original metre, which Wiilker condemns. As to 
the original metre itself, I accept in the main Rieger’s well-known 
explanation (Z’s’ft fir deutsche Phil. VII, 1 ff.). For metre in 
general, I assume that the verse, or line, not the “ foot,” is the unit 
of any metrical scheme, and that the movement of the individual 
verse is the chief fact of rhythm. I also assume the close relation 
between the metre of A.-S. poetry and its style. The chief char- 
acteristics of the latter have been set forth by Heinzel, Ten Brink, 
Scherer, Hoffmann, and others, and are too well known to be 
repeated here. But it is very essential to the discussion of our 
question that these peculiarities should be kept constantly in mind. 
We may now make two inquiries: (1) Is blank verse adequate to 
the demands of A.-S. metre and poetical style? (2) Is it possible 
to reproduce the original metre ? 
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(1) No. I am confident that the characteristics of A.-S. diction, 
as well as metre, will be lost, even in the most poetic blank- 
verse translation. Take Conybeare’s translation of fragments of 
Beowulf: ‘“ Recht geschickt abgefasst” is Wiilker’s judgment. 
At first sight we may approve the choice of metre. It is right 
that the seventh-century monk should be clad in the singing-robes 
of Milton. But the result of Conybeare’s work, vigorous as his 
metre often seems, is to give us neither the old epic nor the new, 
but a kind of Paradise-Lost-and-Water. Grendel becomes a flabby 
Satan. The tone, the manner of the original disappear; we have 
no hint of the spirit, ef the style, or of the metre—so intimately 
joined to the style—of Beowulf. Thus, with the original verses 
(445-56) quoted above, compare C.’s rendering (Ill. p. 44) : 


Should that fate be mine, 
Give to its earthy grave my blood-stain’d corse, 
Raise high the mound, where many a passer-by 
(Within the trench that circling marks the plain) 
May swell with pious hand the stony mass 
Unsorrowing—little need with long parade 
Of tears to grace the banquet of the dead. 
But this, the gorgeous mail that guards my breast, 
By Weland’s art high-temper’d, duly send 
To royal Higelac. Now betide what may. 


I choose this passage for the reason that it exhibits the three main 
sins of a translator. First, the sense of the opening 1? .es is com- 
pletely missed (not a matter for surprise if we remember that the 
translation was made in the first years of the century); secondly, 
“should that fate be mine” is false manner for “ if death take me,” 
just as ‘‘ gorgeous mail” is vague pomp for deadu-scruda betst, or 
“by Weland’s art high-temper’d,” for Welandes 3eweorc ; besides, 
the parallelism deadu-scruda betst (453a) and hre3la selest (454a) 
is entirely lost, ‘‘ gorgeous mail ” doing service for both expressions. 
Conybeare’s literal Latin rendering of the last lines is (Ill. p. 96): 
Mitte Higelaco (sit me bellum auferat) apparatum Martium 
optimum quod pectus meum geri, gestamen prestantissimum, id 
est spoliis conservatum Welandi opus. Accidat quid ( fatum) 
velit, Thirdly, the metre is, of course, entirely lost. Moreover, 
there is nothing in this verse to give us an impression similar to 
the impression made by the original. It is idle to answer that the 
translation reads well, It reads better than the original, for that 
matter. It reads too well, One travels -better in a Pullman car 
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than in a stage-coach; but suppose our object is to revive the 
sensations of the old-fashioned journey? The language of blank 
verse, more than of any other kind, is what Arnold calls “a 
literary and intellectualized language.” It is fatal for the reader 
of Beowulf, the reader of verses which, in the original, picture the 
life and deeds of twelve centuries ago in a purely Germanic world, 
to be constantly hearing echoes and phrases which remind him not 
only of the tirades of Tamburlaine, or of the soliloquies of Hamlet, 
or of the declamations of Satan, but even of Greek and Latin 
associations. Blank verse fails to bring us to Beowulf; it fails 
to bring Beowulf to us ; we fall into the intervening chasm among 
the Lorenzos and Philanders of the last century; and the epic 
tone, meant to be so full and sonorous, dwindles into the vox 
exigua of aghost. The grand epic of modern times—of Dante, 
of Milton—is an absolutely different creation from the primitive 
epic—Homer, Beowulf. Blank verse, in English, has become the 
language of the grand epic; to render the primitive epic, we must 
use a metre free from such misleading tendencies. 

Either the original metre, then, or else the simple story of Beo- 
wulf in clear and vivid prose. But before we answer our second 
question, before we consider the possibility of reviving the old 
verse, let us look more closely at the relations between this verse 
and that of modern times. Perhaps we shall not only find the 
reason why blank verse seemed a friori the proper verse for the 
translator of Beowulf, but also gain some ground useful in solving 
the final problem—some a priori reason for the possibility of a 

successful translation in the original metre. 
- On p. 437 of that excellent work, Schipper’s Altenglische 
Metrik, we are told: ‘“ Dass der englische finftaktige Vers héchst 
wahrscheinlich dem franzésischen Zehnsilbler nachgebildet worden 
ist.” A note to this says: “ Wir stellen diese Entstehungsart... 
nicht als eine Thatsache hin aus dem Grunde dass der englische 
Fiinftakter sich ohne romanische Einwirkung durch Verkirzung 
um einen Takt aus dem Alexandriner entwickeln konnte, wie 
manche . . . Beispiele solcher Verse in altenglischen, Alexandrin- 
ischen Gedichten darthun, oder auch, dass er durch Erweiterung 
um einen Takt aus dem viertaktigen Verse entstanden sei, wie z. 
B. in dem Early English Psalter, welche, fir sich genommen, sich 
ungezwungen in den fiinftaktigen Rhythmus fiigen.” ... After 
allowing this possibility, however, Schipper remarks that such 
5-stress verses are really to be read—since they caz be so read— 
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as 4-stress verses ; and he concludes his note: “ Fiir den fiinftak- 
tigen, altenglischen Vers der Kunstpoesie durfte die Annahme, dass 
er dem altfranzisischen Zehnsilbler nachgebildet wurde, schwerlich 
anzufechten sein.” 

Again, Ten Brink, Chaucer’s Sprache und Verskunst, p. 174, 
remarking that to Schipper belongs the credit of having set in 
motion the inquiry about English heroic verse before Chaucer, 
calls attention to certain 5-stress lines in the poem L’en puet fere 
et defere which he thinks are imitated from the French “ Zehn- 
silbler.” As regards Chaucer, Ten Brink thinks the heroic verse 
of the early poems (e. g., Compleynte to Pitee) is imitated from the 
French, while the later metre—as in the Canterbury Tales—is 
strongly influenced by the Italian Endecaszllabo.' 

Such is the opinion of two great authorities. To run directly 
counter to this opinion would be folly; nevertheless, the question 
is open, as Schipper says in his note. He states his opinion as 
something “ héchst wahrscheinlich,” “ nicht als eine Thatsache,” 
etc. Now, if there is any one fact prominent in English history 
and English literature, it is that the people, their laws, their institu- 
tions, their poetry, never act Jer saltum. Foreign metres have 
been introduced and have become popular, like the Septenarius or 
the Alexandrine ; foreign forms of verse, like the Sonnet ; foreign 
forms of speech itself, like the French order of the sentence, 
which drove out the old Germanic arrangement ; the language as 
a whole, too, absorbed countless Romance elements ; yet we know 
how gradual every change has been which affected English life, or 
letters, or institutions. In all cases, there is in the very act of 
receiving foreign influence a sort of sturdy self-assertion on the 
part of the native element. Chaucer, who really introduced the 
actual 5-stress verse into English poetry—for all earlier specimens 
are sporadic and half accidental—is one of the greatest benefactors 
of English metre, because he had “die Kunst, germanische und 
romanische Art—die accentuirende und die syllabische Weise— 
nicht durcheinander zu mischen, sondern harmonisch zu _ ver- 
binden.’* This wonderfully flexible verse of his, which does equal 
justice to the exquisite pathos of the prioress and to the rude vigor 
of the miller—is this merely a French measure introduced by a 
tour de force into English poetry? Or is it not more likely to be 


1Schréer (Anfinge des Blankverses, Angl. IV 2), speaking of Chaucer's 
verse, says: “ Der italienische Endecasillabo ist das Vorbild.” 
? Ten Brink, Chauc. S. und V., Einleitung, p. 5. 
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a harmonizing—as Ten Brink puts it—of the two great systems, 
the Germanic and the Romance, the rhythmic and the metric, on 
the basis of two representative measures ? 1 believe this latter to 
be the case. What representative English measure, then, will 
answer to the French 1o-syllable verse, or the Italian Exdecasillabo ? 
All agree that Chaucer’s other metre (short couplet) must be referred 
to a double origin: ‘‘ Einmal der nachwirkung der angelsachsischen 
epischen halbzeile, dann dem bestreben, den franzésischen achtsyl- 
bler wiederzugeben” (Ten Brink, Chaucer Studien, p. 13; cf. also 
Schipper, M., p. 258 ff.). What, then, of his heroic verse? What 
English measure is the foundation upon which Chaucer, with his eye 
turned toward Romance models, built so strong and graceful a struc- 
ture? Referring to the second alternative in Schipper’s note, as well 
as to his distinction (p. 258) between viertaktig and vierhebig, I 
answer: Not the imported zehusz/b/er, not the imitated “viertaktig”’ 
verse, but the old national, 4-stress verse of Beowulf, as well as of later 
times, corrected, changed, disguised, it may be, by a hundred 
influences, is the foundation of our heroic measure. Only in this 
way can we understand the great preponderance of this measure. 
Is it likely that the prevailing movement of English poetry since 
the middle of the fourteenth century should be an outright impor- 
tation? To assume this is to run counter to the teachings of 
English history. The case of the Septenarius is hardly in point. 
Is it likely that the old verse, so popular in the work of Langley, 
and in the northern romances like Gawayne, should breathe its 
last in Skelton’s hysteric lines, and leave no heir? Is it not 
probable that the popular native measure, and the popular foreign 
measure, should have combined their strength, and so should have 
produced the favorite modern verse? Is it likely that Chaucer, 
running over certain verse of Guillaume de Machault (cf. Skeat, 
Prioresses Tale, etc., p. 19; Furnivall, Trial Forewords, pp. 47, 
115; also Skeat’s references) should conceive the idea of trying 
that measure in English ?—that he should try it, and, after a little 
further help from the Italian, should awake one morning and find 
his experiment to be the favorite English metre? That does not 
seem to be the English way. It does not seem like Chaucer’s 
way. The English manner is to make a compromise between 
native and foreign claims. It lets the foreign form (witness our 
language itself) assume certain external and regulative functions ; 
it keeps the heart of the thing native. ‘“ Der Mensch kniipft 
immer an Vorhandenes an.” At the hearttof the new heroic verse 
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there is the old movement; externally there is a great change. 
And this is a real change; it would be madness to compare the 
new verse directly with the old verse. The Romance element 
tinges all our modern metres. As English is at once very different 
from A.-S., and yet not different in a deeper sense, so with the 
verse of Beowulf and the verse of Paradise Lost. Neither our 
language nor our favorite verse is a mere importation. Of course, 
I do not undertake to say how Chaucer (if he first used heroic 
verse) combined the two elements; but I want to prove that both 
elements are there. In some way the Romance system of alternat- 
ing stress and no-stress, of using a light and shifting czesura (this 
is Italian), was applied to the free long verse with marked and 
fixed pause. The result was heroic verse.’ 

Both Guest (Hist. Eng. Rhythms) and Lanier (Science of Eng- 
lish Verse) have assumed a single principle for English metres, 
as well before as after Chaucer. Both treat the A.-S. verse and the 
heroic verse from the same point of view. This is undoubtedly 
wrong. All writers on English metre are now pretty well agreed 
in regard to the sharp line which we must draw between old and 
new verse ; and in spite of Lanier’s argument, we must accept the 
following as a settled fact: ‘ In der alliterierenden Poesie waren die 
Hebungen das Feststehende, das Wesentliche fiir den Bau des 
Verses, wahrend die Zahl der Senkungen nicht fest begranzt war. 
In der mittelalterlich-lateinischen accentuierenden Poesie, sowie 
auch in der romanischen ist dagegen eine regelmassige Aufeinan- 
derfolge von starker und schwacher betonten Silben oder von 
Hebungen und Senkungen Gesetz, die beide von gleichem Werth 
fir den Rhythmus sind” (Schipper, p. 79). This Romance versi- 
fication penetrated our native poetry about the twelfth century. 
The two systems, after more or less clashing, were harmoniously 
united in the verse of Chaucer. Schipper has followed the process 
of disintegration in the old 4-stress (A.-S.) verse. Revived in 
Piers PI., still vigorous, though lawless and extravagant, in a poem 
by Chaucer’s late scholar, Dunbar, the old metre ran wild in 
Skelton, and in the Mysteries gasped out its last breath as an inde- 
pendent system. In other guise, it reappeared in the rimed verses 
of Minot (with strong Romance influences), and may be guessed 


1Schipper’s suggestion that heroic verse might have grown out of the 
viertaktig verse (cf. p. 437 note) cannot be accepted, since the latter has not a 
strongly marked pause (zd7d@. p. 258) which, giving up part of its importance, 
caused, by compensation, a new (fifth) stress, 
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in modern verse, like that of Burns, in My Nannie’s Awa, as well 
as in all free 4-stress verse, like— 


Never on custom’s oiléd grooves 
The world to a higher level moves. 


In this sort of verse, however, the pause, so prominent in A.-S., 
is reduced toa minimum. The triple measure is introduced once, 
or perhaps twice; but in general the number of light syllables 
does not exceed that of the heavy by more than one or two. There 
is less of the leap and more of the march. Occasionally the pause 
helps the light syllables to pass the limit of triple measure, as in 
Lord Randal, and we have something of the old freedom : 


I hae béen to the wild-wood; mother, make my béd sdon. 


In general, however, the old verse loses its heaping of light 
syllables, its strongly marked pause, and, of course, its regular 
beginning-rime. But it is precisely this pause, invariably dividing 
the verse into well-marked halves, it is the number and distribution 
of light syllables, and, of course, alliteration, which chiefly dis- 
tinguish the A.-S. metre from heroic verse. On one hand four 
stresses, fixed pause, indeterminate amount oflight syllables ; on the 
other, five stresses, shifting and slighter pause, strict ordering and 
number of light syllables. According to Rieger, however, there is in 
the best A.-S. poetry a certain limitation as to the number and posi- 
tion of Sexkungen. ‘“ Halbverse, in welchen an den drei stellen 
zugleich die anschwellung das mass erreichte, das sich der dichter 
fiir jede einzelne derselben gestattet, gibt es nicht” (Alt- und Ags. 
Verskunst, p. 62). And again: “Mit recht beliebt sind zwei 
metrische haupttypen, die dadurch entstehn, dass man entweder 
beide senkungen ohne den auftact, oder den auftact, aber keine 
der senkungen, anschwellt, beide als erster und zweiter halbvers 
oftmals und oft in mehrmaliger widerholung hinter einander com- 
biniert.” Particularly is to be noted a tendency to add light sylla- 
bles at the beginning of the second half-verse—z. ¢., after the 
pause: “Im Beowulf ist, wie iiberall, die anschwellung des 
auftactes mehr im zweiten als im ersten halbvers zu haus2” (p. 59). 
Now, it has been often noticed that in our common heroic verse 
there are seldom, if ever, five actual stress-syllables such as the 
verse-scheme demands: cf. Ellis, Early Eng. Pron., p. 334, and 
Abbott, Shaksp. Gram., §453a. Mr. Abbott says: “From an 
analysis of several tragic lines of Shakespeare, taken from 
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different plays, I should say that rather less than one of three has 
the full number of five emphatic accents. About two out of three 
have four, and one out of fifteen has three.” Probably the first 
statement shows far too great a proportion for five stresses, pro- 
vided we read the line in a rhetorical way ; meaning five stresses 
syntactically regarded, the statement will be near the truth ; though, 
as Abbott says, the personal element enters too largely into the 
question for exact results. We note, then, that the majority of 
heroic verses may be said to have really but four stresses. Further, 
any reader of English verse will remember a certain tendency, 
notably strong with Dryden, Pope and Johnson, to balance lines 
in such a way that the verse falls in halves, with a slight pause 
after the second measure, or in the middle of the third (masculine 
or feminine pause), with a very weak third or fourth stress, which 
in the case of a feminine ceesura gives the effect of heaped-up 
light syllables after the pause (cf. Rieger on the second Auftact) : 


No secret island i# the boundless main. 
Refund the plunder of the beggar’d land. 


Where the pause is masculine, the fourth stress is often weak, 
though this does not disturb the balance : 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d. 

An analysis of the individual verses of Johnson’s London with 
regard to the movement and the position of pauses and light 
syllables gives the following results. Of course, the personal 
element prevents the analysis from being absolutely trustworthy ; 
in the main, however, it will hit the actual facts. I take (:) to repre- 
sent the pause ; (;) weak stress and pause coming together ; (.) the 
weak stress. The figures refer to the actual stresses. Thus, the 


verse— 
No secret island iz the boundless main 


is 2; 2. Of this movement there are 46 verses out of 259. Of 
the same balance, but with a more emphatic third stress, as— 


When injur’d Thales dds the town farewell, 


there are 23. Of the form 2:1. 1,as— 


Here falling houses thunder om your head, 
there are 65. Of the form. 2: 2,as— 


While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 
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there are 9. Of the form 1.1: 2, as— 


Where honesty and sense are no disgrace, 


there are 8. Of the form 2: 2., as— 


Collect a tax or farm a lottery, 


there are 7. Now, all these forms undoubtedly resemble the old 
verse in that they have a middle pause, only four real stresses, and 
in most cases a heaping up of light syllables: they make 60 per 
cent. of the whole poem, The other prevailing movements are 
shown by the couplet— 


Who scarce forbear, tho’ Britain’s court he sing, 
To pluck a titled poet’s borrow’d wing ;— 


that is, 2: 3 and 3:2. There are, of course, other movements. 
But the fact important for us is that, against the 60 per cent. named 
above, we have only 31 per cent. of the form 2: 3, or 3: 2—that 
is, with five really pronounced stresses. If we chose to read as 
Mr. Ellis does, and count the rhetorical stresses, there would be 
scarcely any of the latter class. 

It will be said, however, that this is only a peculiarity of the 
distich as developed by Waller and Dryden. Let us look at 
Chaucer. In the first hundred verses of the Cant. Tales we find 
of the movement 2 ; 2, as— 


The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne, 


32 per cent. against less than 18 per cent.in Johnson. Of the 
whole class of verses which may be compared with the A.-S. 
rhythm, Chaucer shows 62 per cent. to Johnson's 60 per cent. ; but 
this is not a just comparison, for whereas in Johnson 31 per cent. 
are of the form 2:3, or 3: 2, there are in Chaucer only 5 per 
cent. corresponding to these—z. ¢., with five real stresses. The 
other verses in Chaucer—aside from the balanced verses and those 
just noted—have only four stresses; but the pause excludes a 
balance, as in (3:.1): 


The holy blisful martir for to seeke. 


The pause after the second stress is the commonest in Chaucer. 
Schipper (p. 451) says that of the first two hundred lines of the 
Prologue, about 110 have such a pause; Prioresses Tale, 1 50 out 
of 250. In this case, the scheme is very apt to be 2:1. 1, in 


SC 
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which Johnson wrote 21 per cent. of his entire London; cf. 
Chaucer : 

Ful wel sche sang | the servise divyne (122). 
Corresponding to this is the pause after the third stress; here the 
scheme is apt to be 1.1: 2; ch— 


A Cristofre on his brest oi silver schene (115). 


The real medial pause, much used by Chaucer, is feminine just 
before the third stress (2 ; 2): 


Sche leet no morsel | /vom hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fyngres | iz hire sauce deepe (128-9). 


Next to the pause after the second stress, this is Chaucer’s favorite ; 
cf. Ten Brink, Chauc. S. und V., p. 178.—This mere glance at 
Chaucer, then, shows us that the majority of the verses are formed, 
to some extent, on the A.-S. plan. We note his jealous care not 
to burden a verse ; in 95 per cent. there is at least one weak verse- 
stress, whereas in Johnson it is the case in only 67 per cent. 
Chaucer had 32 per cent. with third stress weak; Johnson only 
18 per cent. Chaucer had 62 per cent., which showed a general 
balance (two stresses in each half-verse); Johnson had 60 per 
cent.; while in Milton, of the first 100 verses of Par. Lost, I find 
barely 30 per cent. 

Our next step ought to be an examination of the various forms 
of degenerate A.-S. verse—e. g., in the Miracle Plays (cf. Schipper, 
195~243). For that, time and material fail me. We can, however, 
approach our question still more closely than we have done, if we 
examine a well-known poem by that master of English heroic verse, 
Spenser. I refer to the Shepheards Calender. Unable to consult 
any treatise bearing on this poem, I am forced to rely on a hasty 
reading,where the “ personal element” may, perhaps, interfere with 
exact analysis, though I hope it will not affect the general result. 
Compared with heroic verse, the verse of certain parts of the S. 
C. shows (1) only four stresses ; (2) a more marked pause, which 
in nearly all cases must divide the verse into halves, each with two 
stresses ; (3) a movement far more free, since triple measures are 
systematically used, few verses being without any, though the 
movement is by no means “ anapestic ” throughout; (4) freedom 
to drop the unaccented syllable between two stresses ; (5) lavish 
use of beginning+rime, which almost rivals the end-rime used to 
bind the verses in couplets. But this is approaching closely to the 
old A.-S. verse. Let us look at the poem in detail. 
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It is well known that the Elizabethan poets had an overwhelming 
passion for the iambic movement. Where the trochaic movement 
—the “ falling” metre—found its way into certain lyrics, such as 
Sidney’s Serenade (in Astrophel and Stella), or the songs of 
Greene, Barnefield and Constable, it still remained a regular 
double measure; triple measures—the “dactylic” or the “ana- 
pestic”” movement—were avoided. In his Certayne Notes of 
Instruction, etc., Geo. Gascoigne laments that “wee are fallen into 
suche a playne and simple manner of wryting, that there is none 
other foote used but one.”* He also says: “ We have used in 
times past other kindes of Meeters: as, for example, this following: 


No wight in this world that wealth can attayne, 
Unlesse he beleve, that all is but vayne.” 


But this is just the movement of many lines in S. C.—as, Sept. 
222 (I use the Globe edition, ed. Morris) : 


No sooner was out but swifter than thought. 


Spenser took this measure because it was a country measure, an 
old-fashioned affair, good to play with, but banished from serious 
work. The triple measure was associated with the old vom, ram, 
ruf, once so popular. It was a country cousin that must stay in 
the country. The iambic measure of the university poets and of 
the learned guild generally felt, perhaps, that this “tumbling” 
verse might prove, on close inspection, to be a near relative. But 
Spenser’s clowns were welcome to use it. It was undoubtedly 
popular in rude songs and ballads. Puttenham (Arber’s Rep. p. 
85) quotes some verses, prevailingly in triple measure, begin- 
ning— 

Now sucke child and sleepe child, thy mother’s owne ioy, 

Her only sweete comfort, to drowne all annoy, 


and says this metre is used by “ ordinarie rimers,” and sounds 
“very harshly in mine eare.” Skelton, who used the “ tumbling” 
_verse, which is proved by Guest and Schipper (cf. also Eng. Stud. 
V 490 ff.) to be merely the old A.-S. long verse split in two and 
furnished with end-rime, is called by Puttenham (p. 97) “a rude 
rayling rimer,” whose verses are compared to the “old Romances 


1 Mr. Gosse seems to have taken this statement literally when he says in his 
From Shakspere to Pope, Am. ed., pp. 9 and 160, “ The dactylic and anapestic 
movement was entirely unknown to the Elizabethans.” He could find many 
more exceptions than the two he mentions, 
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or historicall rimes,” as the “ reportes of Guy of Warwicke, Adam 
Bell, and Clymme of the Clough.” “In our courtly maker,” 
says Puttenham, “we banish [these “short distances and short 
measures’’] utterly.” Schipper points out that the long verse of 
four stresses is common in the Mysteries and the Moralities. 
Wherever Puttenham has any street-rime to quote, it is mostly in 
this measure ; cf., too, what a gentleman said “in our vulgar,” on 
p. 267. Then, there is Tusser talking in this “vulgar” metre to 
his audience of farmers; cf. Guest, Hist. Eng. Rhyth., 2d ed., p. 
537. See, too, the songs (including that for the queen) at the 
end of Roister Doister; or, for a later poet, Greene’s Mulidor’s 
Madrigal—e. g. - 

That I with the primrose of my fresh wit 

May tumble her tyranny under my feet. 


We meet it in Shakspere: “And so tell your master. O Lord, I 
must laugh”—Com. E.: cf. Abbott, Shaks. Gr. §502 ; and in Lyly: 
cf. Schréer, Anf. des Blankv. in Eng., Anglia, IV, p. 60. Webbe 
(Arber’s Rep. p. 59) says of the verse for February, in the S. C., 
that it is a more rough or clownish sort of metre. In short, this 
verse with triple measure was (a) the lineal descendant of the 
A.-S. verse, though changed somewhat from the old form, and (4) 
was banished by polite “makers” because the iambic movement 
was practically the only one recognized. Spenser chose the 
metre because it was old-fashioned and rustic; or, as his friend, 
E. K., puts it, “having the sound of those auncient Poetes still 
ringing in his eares, he mought needes, in singing, hit out some of 
theyr tunes” (Globe Ed. p. 441). Now, I hope to show, by an 
analysis of parts of this poem, that our heroic verse, as I have 
said, is simply the result of forcing the iambic movement (influence 
of foreign models played its part here) upon some late form of our 
old four-stress verse. This process, in a word, reduces the pause, 
and cuts down all triple measures (aside from cases of slurring) ; 
but it adds a new verse-stress, though this, in the majority of cases, 
has no real syntactic force. Such a verse as Chaucer’s (C. T. 500): 


That if gold ruste, what shall yren doo ? 


is itself almost enough to support the above statement; note the 
pause, the balance, the real movement: 


as compared with the movement of the verse-scheme : 
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veveu| 


the omitted light syllable between two stresses not separated by 
the pause, etc. But we shall have better proof in Spenser’s 
verses. 

The Shepheards Calender for January is written in ordinary heroic 
verse. The form is stanzaic, with the scheme a, 4, a, 6, c,c. Nothing 
here calls for special notice. Otherwise with February. There 
are 246 verses of the general A.-S. form, though the beginning- 
rime is irregular, end-rime constant (in couplets), and the light 
syllables are more symmetrically ordered than in A.-S. The 
commonest movement is 2, 2: 3, 2 (the figures here indicate the 
number of syllables in the measure or “ bar”); the ceesura being 
sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine: as— 


From good to badd, and from badde to worse, 


for the masculine. The feminine pause gives a different effect, 
though the verse, read continuously, is still 2, 2: 3, 2, as— 


Who will not suffer the stormy time. 


One-third of all the verses may be referred to this measure. We 
remember Rieger’s statement about the au/ftact of the second 
half-verse. Of the second movement (2, 3 : 2, 2), as— 


Yet never complained of cold nor heate, 


I count 18 per cent. The next favorite is 2, 2: 2, 3, as— 


Of winters wracke for making thee sad, 


of which there are found also about 18 per cent. Perhaps a dozen 
have the movement 2, 3: 2, 3, as— 


Now listen a while and hearken the end. 


A dozen more are 3, 2: 2, 2— 


But my flowring youth is foe to frost. 


Further, we have 2, 3: 3, 2, and 2, 2: 3, 3-- 


And broughten this oake to this miserye ; 
And mochell mast to the husband did yield ;! 


while there are a dozen without any triple measure, as— 


So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares. 


1 This can be read, by slightly wrenched accent, as iambic 5§-stress. 
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There are verses with the A.-S. freedom of dropped light ayaiie 
between two stresses: 


The sweete Nightingale singing so lowde. 
Many verses have the correct alliteration of A.-S., as— 
So loytring live you little heardgroomes ; 


the majority have some form of alliteration. But the important 
fact for us is that nearly 10 per cent. of the verses will allow the 
tambic movement, and so become heroic verse. Let us look at 
some of these verses. In a few cases we need to “wrench” the 
accent a little; in others the lines read smoothly as possible. 


Thus— 


Whose way is wildernesse, whose ynne Penaunce, 


is good 5-stress “iambic” verse; though we must probably read 
veveuu|vzvuez. To make heroic verse of this, we simply 
call one of the light syllables a verse-accent. Further, cfi— 


Least thou the price of my displeasure prove. 


Here we have a genuine heaping up of light syllables in the second 
auftact. Accent one of these, and we have a good iambic move- 
ment, with the favorite pause. So with feminine pause, 


And dirks the beauty of my blossomes rownd, 


which, read in iambic movement, is the favorite “balance” of 
Chaucer and of Johnson. Further: 


That bene the honor of your Coronall. 
Submitting me to your good sufferance, 

; And praying to be guarded from greevance. 
But all this glee had no continuance. 
And beate upon the solitarie Brere. 
But little ease of thy lewd tale I tasted. 


These are all faultless 5-stress verses. With wrenched accent are 
such as— 
That oft the bloud springeth from woundes wyde. 


Cf. Milton: 


Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men (P. R. II 180). 


Examples of such wrenched—or, rather, in this case, hovering— 
accent (Schwebende Betonung) could be collected from almost 
every writer of heroic verse. Even a violently wrenched accent 
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need not fail for good company; thus, applying the “iambic” 
movement to 


They wont in ¢he wind wagge their wrigle tayles 
makes no worse effect than George Chapman’s 


As soul to ¢he dead water that did love.—(Hero and L.) 


Lastly, there are verses which could be read as “iambic” with 
but one syllable in the first measure—e. g. - 


Throughly rooted and of wonderous hight. 
Cherefully the winters wrathful cheare. 


Passing by March, we find some interesting verses in April. 
Hobbinoll sings the song which Colin made about “fayre Elisa ” 
once ‘“‘as by a spring he laye, And tuned it unto the Waters fall.” 
The water, we note, was patriotic enough to vary the “iambic” 
verse with a few echoes of the old A.-S. metre. In February 
(and, as we shall see, in May and September) the 4-stress verse ° 
breaks frequently into the regular heroic movement; in this song 
to Elisa, the iambic verse breaks now and then into triple measure. 
The first stanza (“Ye dayntye Nymphs”) is regularly iambic, 
both in the short and in the long verses. In stan. 2, one triple 
measure creeps in the last short verse (“Of heavenly race”’) ; so 
in 3; and in 4 (yerse 4). In 5, each of the short verses hag one 
triple measure. So in 6; where, further, the couplet is slightly 
irregular. In 7, verses 2 and 4 have each a triple measure ; 7 and 
8 forsake their scheme and take 3 stresses (all these verses short), 
and the heroic couplet breaks partly into the movement of the 
February verse—e. g.- 


Soone as my younglings cryen for the dam 
To her will I offer a milkwhite lamb. 


The last verse of the stanza is also in the 4-stress movement. In 
8 we have more regularity in the long verses; but in g there is 
undoubted free movement : 


Lo! how finely the Graces can it foote 
To the instrument: 

They dauncen deffiy and singen soote 
In their merriment. 


Note, too, the beginning-rime ; and compare the corresponding 
verses of the first stanza : 
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Ye dayntye Nymphs that in this blessed brooke 
Doe bathe your brest, etc. 


So with the rest of the song, which deserves study. After it is 
sung, the two shepherds separate, each with a stanza; but this, 
unlike the opening stanzas, is free. This mingling, this confusion, 
of the old and the new movement must speak plainly for the narrow 
surface-breach between the two, and for a common foundation. 
We pass to May. This is like February, only longer. It has 
317 verses. It shows, as compared with Feb., longer lines—7. ¢., 
more triple measures, and a stronger tendency to heroic verses, 
and even heroic couplets. About 14 per cent. have the movement 
2,2:3,2; 1oper cent. have 2, 3: 2,2; 11 per cent. have 2, 2: 3, 3; 
14 per cent. have 2, 2: 2, 3; and there are many other movements 
which we need not detail, Interesting are two 11-syll. verses: 


Eke cherish his child, if in his wayes he stood. 
I am a poore sheepe, albe my colour donne. 


There is also much freedom in— 


Yet not so prevelie but the Foxe him spyed. 
For with long traveile I am brent in the sonne.! 


But our main interest centres in the verses which admit an iambic 
movement. Of these there are 13 per cent.—a very good pro- 
portion. Forced into the strict scheme of the-verse, these read 
2, 2:4, 2, OF 2,2: 2,4, OF 2,4: 2,2: 


Vlike as others, girt in gawdy greene. 
Our bloncket liveryes bene all to sadde. 
For Younkers, Palinode, such follies fitte. 
To fetchen home May with her musicall. 
Ah, Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge, to thinke. 
Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 
i In lustihede and wanton meryment. 
Well is it seene theyr sheepe bene not their owne. 
They must provide for meanes of maintenaunce, 


And others of the same kind. Regular couplets, besides the one 
above, are: 


{ That not content with loyall obeisaunce, 
Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce. 


1 Spenser uses this freedom, however, in his regular heroic verse: cf. Ruins 
of Rome, Bellay IV: 
One foote on Thetis, th’ other on the Morning .. , 


Note that Morning rimes with compassing. 
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§ Let none mislike of that may not be mended: 
( So conteck soone by concord mought be ended. 
/ Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys backe, 

As bells, and babes, and glasses, in hys packe. 


Seven lines together break into heroic verse : 


There at the dore he cast me downe hys pack, 
And layd him downe, and groned, ‘Alack! Alack! 
Ah, | deare Lord! and sweete Saint Charitee ! 
That some good body woulde once pitee me!’ 
Well | heard Kiddie al this sore constraint, 

And lengd to know the cause of his complaint. 
Tho, creeping close behind the Wickets clink, etc. 


. . Tho on the flore she saw the merchaundise 
Of which her sonne had sette to deare a prise. 


These, and other like verses, in a poem whose prevailing move- 
ment is practically that of the old A.-S. verse—surely this is not 
accidental. Not that heroic verse is developed directly out of the 
4-stress verse such as is used by Spenser’s clowns; not even that 
Spenser’s clowns use a verse as free and irregular as A.-S. verse; 
but rather, I claim, that the old verse, smoothed to some extent, 
but still allowed to use the triple measure and marked pause, 
becomes the verse of Spenser’s clowns; while the same old verse, 
rigorously treated according to the new rules for harmony and 
alternation of strong and weak syllables—that is, made zamdic, 
becomes the verse of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales or Spenser’s 
Faery Queene. The many heroic lines (2. ¢., lines that must be 
read either as heroic, or else with Sexkungen of three syllables) 
point to a common origin for both kinds of verse, and this common 
origin can be nothing else than the A.-S. long verse. Still another 
form, popular in lyric poetry, results from the retaining of four 
stresses and the suppressing of all triple measures, as— 


Tho marking him with melting eyes. 


Guest (whose theory ranged A.-S. verse and heroic verse under 
the same movements) thought the free, “tumbling” verse of 
Spenser and of Lidgate (cf. his London Lickpenny) to have been 
developed from carelessly handled heroic verse! 
The opening stanzas of August show the same mixture of 
4-stress with 5-stress, of free with regular, which we found in 
April. The scheme of strict heroic verse breaks into move- 


ments like— 
With pyping and dauncing did passe the rest. 
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The last stanza for the month may be quoted as example of the 
general effect of such a mixture : 


(4) P. O Colin, Colin! the shepheards joye, 

(5) How I admire ech turning of thy verse! 

(4) And Cuddie, fresh Cuddie, the liefest boye, 

(5) How dolefully his doole thou didst rehearse! 

(?) C. Then blowe your pypes, shepheards, til you be at home ; 
(4) The night nigheth fast, yts time to be gone. 


The third and last eclogue in free verse is Sentember. Here 
again the favorite movement is 2, 2: 3, 2—of which I count 28 
per cent. : 


But tell me first of thy flocks estate. 


Next comes 2, 2: 2, 3, with 14 per cent. : 


They looken bigge as Bulls that bene bate. 


Of verses which may be read in strict heroic measure I find 10 


per cent.; examples: 
Never I wist thee in so poore a plight. 

; Where is the fayre flocke thou wast wont to leade ? 
Or bene they chaffred, or at mischiefe dead ? 
Hobbinoll, I pray thee, gall not my old griefe. 
Eche thing imparted is more eath to beare. 

My sheepe bene wasted ; (wae is me therefore!). 
And so there is, but all of miserye. 
I wote ne, Hobbin, how I was bewitcht 
With vayne desire and hope to be enricht. 
Or they bene false and full of covetise, 

| And casten ! to compasse many wrong emprise. 
They boast they have the devill at commaund. 
For they will listen to the shepheards voyce. 
But heedy shepheards to discerne their face. 

{ For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce. 
Too good for him had bene a great deal worse. 
Diggon on fewe such freends did ever lite. 


The couplet 174-5 makes us think of Chaucer: 


He is so meeké, wise and merciable, 
} And with his word his worke is convenable. 


Yet we cannot be sure of a movement ; thus, we begin the couplet— 


1 Slur for heroic verse ; otherwise the movement is 2, 3: 4, 2, with feminine 
coesura. 
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For had his wesand bene a little widder, 
He would have devoured both hidder and shidder, 


as heroic verse, but the second line throws us perforce into the 
free 4-str. movement. Surely all this points to a common origin. 
Then there are verses which become heroic by use of “ wrenched ”’ 
accent : 


{ Sike question ripeth up cause of newe woe, 
For one, opened, mote unfolde many moe. 


But in November, professedly in heroic verse throughout, we have 
verses like (p. 481, col. 2): 


For she deemed nothing too deere for thee. 
Thereof nought remaynes but the memoree. 


Here we have to wrench the accent sadly in order to bring out 
heroic rhythm. There are other like irregularities in the eclogue. 
Finally, in December (heroic verse in stanzas a, 6, a, 6, c,c) we have 
a couplet: 

Soone as the chaffe should in the fan be fynd, 

All was blowne away of the wavering wynd.' 


That is 2, 2: 2, 2,2 (heroic) and 3, 2: 3,3. One bit of verse 
remains, the epilogue, in which the poet sends out his book: 
“‘Goe, lyttle Calender,” etc. The metre (Alexandrine) does not 
interest us ; the words do: 


1Sir Thomas Wyatt shows this same tendency to confuse 4-stress with heroic 
verse. In the opening number of the Wiener Beitrdge (1886) R. Alscher dis- 


cusses- Wyatt's free 4-stress verse (pp. 72-75). He quotes as examples: 

I abide, and abide; and bétter abide. 

And séek to convéy it sécretly. 
Turning to the poem from which the second verse is taken, we find that 3 
verses of the 13 can be read as heroic,—e. g., 

Handle it soft and treat it tenderly. 
On the other hand, Alscher quotes as heroic verse with the license of two 
light syllables to a measure: 

With Venus and Bacchus all their life long. 

With innocent blood to feed myself fat. 
These occur in undoubted heroic verse, but I am inclined to regard them as 
sporadic 4-stress lines, such as we found in Spenser’s April or August. They 
have the same movement as— 

I abide, and abide; and better abide. 


The two forms meet in the couplet (Aldine Ed. p. 115): 


(4-str.) Such grace or fortune I would I had 
(Heroic) You for to please howe’er I were bestad. 
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Goe but a lowly gate amongst the meaner sorte: 
Dare not to match thy pype with Tityrus' his styk, 
Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde awhyle ; 
But followe them farre off, and their high steppes adore. 


It is needless to comment on this confessed imitation of Chaucer 
and Langley, the chief representatives of the heroic and the old 
long verse. It seems to me that we must regard Chaucer’s great 
creation, heroic verse, as really founded on the national verse, not 
an importation, How national Chaucer’s poetry really was, we 
all know; cf. Lindner, Allit. in Cant. Tales, Chauc. Soc. 1876, p. 
201 ff. He used the alliterative forms, the homely expressions, of 
the popular traditional songs. He sang to the people, and in their 
own fashion. Who can read the verse (Knight’s Tale, 1747; 
C. T. 2605) : 


Ther schyveren schaftes upon scheeldes thykke, 


and doubt that Chaucer wrote it in stress, in rhythm, as well as in 
alliteration, upon the model of that verse whose best notes we hear 
in Beowulf? Ten Brink says of this poet’s beginning-rime (C. S. 


V. §338): “Am schonsten ist die Wirkung der Alliteration dann 
wenn der Stab auf die erste, zweite und vierte Hebung fiallt, 
wahrend die Casur nach der auf die zweite Hebung folgende 
Senkung eintritt,’—as in the above verse. But this is the A.-S. 
rule ; this is the “ balance”’ so common throughout English heroic 
verse—whether carrying with it remnants of alliteration or not.’ 


1 Chaucer. 

? What was said above in regard to the persistence of the A.-S. movement 
may, perhaps, find support from a study of early dramatic poetry. Schipper 
speaks of the late form of A.-S. verse (stripped of regular alliteration) as verse 
“der uns in den altenglischen Moral Plays und Interludes namentlich haufig 
entgegentritt sowie auch noch in den ersten Reprasentanten des regelmassigen 
Dramas” (p. 231); yet (p. 227) he says he will not treat this verse at length, 
because “ jene altnationalen Rhythmen zu dem jambischen Versbau des Elisa- 
beth’schen und sp&teren englischen Dramas in keinerlei directer Beziehung 
stehen.” That the popular drama of later time {e. g., the plays considered by 
Schréer as the earliest in blank verse) has practically no connection metrically 
with older Moral Plays, Interludes, or such recent work as Roister Doister, 
seems unlikely. In the Prol. to R. R. we stumble at once on a good heroic 
verse : 

For Myrth prolongeth lyfe and causeth health. 
From this, it is true, nothing can be argued ; but a thorough study of all the 
material might well strengthen my position. Schipper notes (p. 217) that the 
dying A.-S. verse swayed now toward the viertaktig verse, now toward the 
Alexandrine. Many verses in Roister Doister can be read not simply as— 
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Let us gather up the threads of argument. What has the 
genesis of heroic verse to do with the translation of Beowulf? 
This: it shows why blank verse seems a Priori a fitting medium 
for translation ; but also why, on reflection, blank verse seems to 
be just the metre we should shun. In the great course of English 
verse we have found unity, it is true, but we have found that blank 
verse-——even the wider term, heroic verse—is essentially modern. 
It is the adaptation of the old verse to the new life of English 
poetry, begun with Chaucer, and perfected by the Elizabethans. 
But our investigation also proves that practically all the elements 
of Anglo-Saxon verse are preserved in our modern poetry, though 
in different combinations, with changed proportional importance, 
and subjected to demands unknown to the old verse. Hence, I 
conciude: the translator of Beowulf must avoid blank verse; he 
can, and therefore he must, revive the original verse itself. 

Now for the last stage of our inquiry. Practically, how are we 
to revive the original metre? Absolute fidelity is impossible. 
There are certain elements of A.-S. verse which are clearly at 
variance with the law of modern rhythm. But these are not the 
essential elements. As such, I reckon (1) the general movement 
of the verse; (2) the strict beginning-rime, or alliteration ; (3) 
the metrical peculiarities which are necessary to the chief features 
of A.-S. poetic style—as parallelism, variation, etc. Translations 
which in some way follow the original, but not in these essentials, 
and not consistently, will not do. We do not want, for example, 
the metre of Mr. William Morris’s Love is Enough for our trans- 
lation of Beowulf. 

On the threshold, however, of our final inquiry, some one may 
raise the objection that A.-S. metre has itself inherent defects, is- 
not a desirable metre to revive, even if we can revive it. To this a 
sufficient answer is the mere fact that it is the metre of our original 


Full gréat I do abhor this your wicked saying (Sch. p. 234), 


but as Alexandrine: q 
Full gréat I dé abhor this your wickéd saying, 
where wickéd can be matched by many cases of wrenched accent in Surrey and 
others. Now, that this swaying between 4-stress and 6-stress should, under 
pressure of iambic movement, compromise with 5-stress, is not unreasonable. 
And this agrees with my position: that our heroic verse was originally a late 
form of A.-S. long verse, with a prevailing surplus of light syllables at the 
pause; to this were applied the iambic movement, the light and shifting pause, 
and the Romance tendency to count syllables. 
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and gives the original its most pronounced characteristics ; that it 
is the metre of all our national verse during some five or six cen- 
turies. But we may defend the metre for itself. True, it is inferior 
to its subject; it never worked itself into clear relations with the 
epic material (cf. the early pages of Ten Brink’s Lit. Gesch.). 
Christianity, sweeping over the Germanic epos, disturbed and 
broke the process of development. The frank, outward sensations 
of heathendom were troubled and shaken by a religion based on 
personal suffering. The form of A.-S. poetry, compared with the 
form of the Homeric poems, had something of Mignon’s fate: 
Vor Kummer altert ich zu friihe. But, all this concession made, 
the metre remains not only the one fit expression of our early 
national spirit, the one metre which adapts itself to the national 
diction: it has a strength and nobility of its own; at its best it 
strides along like a warrior in mail, and in its sane vigor can 
delight even the dull ear of this late time. But can we revive it? 

It is the “alliteration” which most scholars think fatal to the 
revival of our old metre. A\lliterative poetry, they say, is a thing 
of the past, foreign to our ears. “Mr. Ettmiiller’s fancy,” said 
Thorpe, “of adopting the alliteration of the original, I consider 
far from happy.” Another scholar of the past, the German Vilmar, 
says (Gesch. d. deutsch. Nat.-Lit. p. 21 f.) that alliterative forms 
remain in.German speech “‘ wenn gleich der Gebrauch der Allitera- 
tion in der Poesie . . . bei dem Zustande unserer Sprache... . 
niemals wieder zu erwecken ist.” To come to modern times, 
Heyne rejected the old metre for his Beowulf translation, and 
chose blank verse—a choice which, as we saw, Wiilker called 
“einen entschiedenen Fortschritt”’; and he added: “ Ein vergleich 
dieser tibersetzung mit Grein’s und Simrock’s arbeit scheint mir 
geniigend zu beweisen, dass wir fiir unsre zeit den stabreim, fir 
den man jetzt doch kein ohr mehr hat, aufgeben miissen” (cf. Ang. 
IV, Anz. 72.) 

Against this view much can be urged. There is a fallacy in the 
use of the term “ ad/iteration”—we makt it something opposed to 
rime. But alliteration zs rime. Beginning-rime, end-rime, asso- 
nance, perfect rime, are all varieties of the general notion, rime. 
Alliteration, therefore, is in no way opposed to the genius of our 
poetry. All poets use it in some degree ; many use it frequently ; 
some use it systematically. With Swinburne it is a factor of verse ; 
with all poets it is an occasional ornament. To use it in a con- 
sistent way, as in A.-S., is to introduce no new principle, only a 
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new formula, into our modern verse. If we admire one verse, or 
two verses, like— 


The pulse of war and passion of wonder, 


Maiden and mistress of the months and stars, 


why not a dozen such, or a hundred, or a thousand? In the 392 
verses of Swinburne’s Triumph of Time there are 63 per cent. 
(249 verses) which have alliteration of accented syllables. The 
prejudice against making one’s verses “run on the letter” dates 
from Elizabethan times (Chaucer’s vom, ram, ruf is no argument ; 
see his next line) when, as we saw, both alliteration and also triple 
measures were looked on as vulgar and fit only for street-songs. 
Who now objects to triple measures? Nay, further, do we not find 
pleasure in reading the half-modern Piers the Plowman, with 
its practically correct A.-S. metre? And did not Spenser couple 
Langley and Chaucer as his models for the Sheph. Cal. ? If it seems, 
from all this, not impossible for a skilful poet to revive the old 
verse for original work, a fortiorz how reasonable to use it simply 
in the translation of a poem where so much depends on the 
metre! The objection, once made to me by a well-known German 
professor, that there are not enough original root-words left in 
modern English to reproduce the alliterating words, need not 
frighten us. As Mr. Arnold says, Solvitur ambulando ; besides, 
one is not obliged to confine himself to A.-S. derivatives. 

Granted the alliteration, the movement must be as faithful to the 
original as our modern demands for regular distribution of light 
syllables will allow. There must be in this respect a nicer sense 
of proportion than is shown by the original. We cannot have 
verses like B. 1461: 


Manna en3um, Para pe hit mid mundum bewand, 


It will not do, however, simply to give the movement of balanced 
heroic verse. There must be frequent (du¢ not constant) triple 
measures, and a more marked pause. As an approximate example 
of the movement which the translator may often use, I would 
instance those charming rimeless lyrics of Goethe, Das Gottliche 
and Grenzen der Menschheit. The end of the odd lines will 
answer to the A.-S. czesura. 


Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmigliche 


or— 
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has almost the rime, as well as the movement, of A.-S. verse. 
Who does not find exquisite melody in those opening lines of 
the Grenz. d. Mensch. : 


Wenn der uralte, 
Heilige Vater 

Mit gelassener Hand 
Aus rollenden Wolken 
Segnende Blitze 
Ueber die Erde sa’t, 
Kiiss’ ich den letzten 
Saum seines Kleides, 
Kindliche Schauer 
Treu in der Brust ? 


I do not say that all the translator’s verses must be after this 
model. It is too uniform for the A.-S. But it gives him a hint. 
Verses little different in movement from these of Goethe will very 
fairly hit the usual movement of A.-S. verse ; sometimes they hit 
it exactly: cfii— 

Wenn der uralte, heilige Vater; 

Oft him anhaja are gebidep. 


Having, I hope, established the necessity of translating Beowulf 
in the original metre, one question remains to be answered: Has 
that metre been fairly tried in English? Lanier and others cite 
William Morris’s poem, Love is Enough, as if it were practically 
the same metre as the A.-S. Secondly, Prof. Garnett’s translation 
claims to follow the original.’ 

Morris’s poem dispenses with end-rime, and, with a verse of 
four stresses, has more or less beginning-rime. But two faults 
(from the A.-S. point of view) condemn the metre. The rimes 
are of uncertain number and position ; the movement is uniformly 
“anapestic ”—z. ¢., modern, light, rapid. Will it be said that the 
position of rimes was not so important in A.-S. verse as to warrant 
our objection? So sensitive were the best poets, that in the second 
half-verse they anxiously avoided the many alliterating forms, and 
the so-called “ grammatical” rime: cf. Kluge, Zur Geschichte des 
Reimes, Paul-Braune, Beit. IX, esp. 427 ff. Kluge shows a steady 
advance toward end-rime in the series Beowulf—Andreas—Judith 
-—Layamon. With the latter there breaks in irregularity in posi- 
tion of beginning-rime. So that the translator of B. must exclude 
end-rime (within the verse as well as for couplets, etc.), and as 


1I have not seen Stevens’s Phoenix, said (Ang. V, Anz. 92) to be in the 
original metre. 
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rigorously bar out beginning-rime from the last verse-accent, 
except in the forms a, 4, a, 5, or a, 6,5,a; both of these, by the way, 
Horn—unsuccessfully, it seems to me—tries to reject, as well for 
A.-S. as for Old Saxon (P.-B., Beit. V 165 f.) But the rimes in 
Love is Enough (see extract below) are quite arbitrary as to 
number, position, and even occurrence. Then the movement is 
not that of A.-S. Schipper is not quite accurate when (Eng. 
Stud. V 490) he maintains against Wissmann that A.-S. verse is 
anapestic. It is not anapestic in the modern sense. The measures 
in A.-S.—if we allow the expression—often exceed two syllables ; 
but they often consist of but one. This well-known property of 
the verse deprives it of the modern anapestic character: the dash ° 
of the gallop is constantly broken by something to be leaped 
over; it is not light running, as in the anapestic, but run and leap, 
strain, stress, immense action, which, however, does not cover 
ground very fast. Rarely, onomatopceia gives us a rapid verse, as 
of the boat just launched and catching the wind (B. 217): 


3ewat Pa ofer we3holm winde 3efysed, 


but it is exceptional. With a movement like (10 f.): 


ofer hronrade hyran scolde, 
3omban 3yldan: Pet wes 30d cynin3, 


cf. the following movement from Love is Enough (p. 41 Eng. ed.): 


Then the world drew me back from my love, and departing 

I saw her sweet, serious look pass into terror 

And her arms cast abroad; and lo! clashing of armor, 

And a sword in my hand, and my mouth crying loud, 

And the moon and cold steel in the doorway burst open, 

And thy doughty spear thrust through the throat of the foeman 
My dazed eyes scarce saw; thou rememberest, my fosterer? 


This is vivid poetry, but it is not A.-S. metre. It is far too vivid 
and rapid; the A.-S. poet would never have separated the two 
elements—departing maiden and on-rushing battle: they would 
have alternated throughout the description in a restless back-and- 
forth which could find its expression only in the peculiar metre 
of which Morris gives us scarcel y a hint. 

Prof. Garnett’s translation of Beowulf, now in its second edition, 
is certainly the best existing translation for any one who wishes to 
know the general style and the literal meaning of the original. It 
is a conscientious and praiseworthy piece of work. But it is not 
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consistently done. Prof. Garnett “does not compete with the 
poets”; yet his translation is intended “ to reproduce the rhythm 
of the original.” “I have endeavored to preserve two accents to 
each half-line, with czesura, and while not seeking alliteration, have 
employed it purposely wherever it readily presented itself” (1st 
ed. p. xii). Had the author systematically translated as he does 
in scattered lines, he would have made the “ ideal” translation : 


Ne’er heard I of keel more comelily filled 
With warlike weapons and weeds of battle, 
With bills and burnies! On his bosom lay 
A heap of jewels which with him should 
Into the flood’s keeping afar depart. 


The movement of the first three lines is admirable; the fourth and 
fifth have no rhythmical movement whatever. They do not “go.” 
As regards diction, Prof. Garnett has allowed the parallelisms, etc., 
to become matters of syntax as well as of general style, thus 
increasing on the reader’s part that effort of mind which, according 
to Herbert Spencer, he ought to reserve for appreciation of the 


diction and metre, and not waste on study of the meaning. But 
this regards the translation as a poem: as a literal translation, 
which is what Garnett says he really sought to make, the book 
merits all praise. 

One word more. I shall probably be told that, in trying to 
prove the claims of A.-S. verse for a share in the origin of our 
heroic measure, I ought to have instituted elaborate comparisons 
between the Romance models and the alleged A.-S. foundation, 
and so have decided what our favorite metre owes to each. It is 
precisely this method which one must reject. The only way likely 
to do justice to the “ Saxon” element in our verse is to listen with 
one’s undiverted attention to the rhythm of the old and the rhythm 
of the new, and so find the common elements. It is for the invad- 
ing constituents of modern rhythm to prove their right and trace 
their claim. 


I add an attempt to translate the opening lines of Beowulf in 
accordance with the above principles. From the “ perishable ” 
verse itself I have more than that “oriental detachment” which 
Mr. Arnold felt toward his hexameters. But I think the movement 
will be found to echo in some degree the movement of the original ; 
if not line for line, at least in the general effect. The rime follows, 
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though not in every particular, the rules laid down by Rieger. I 
do not for a moment pretend that the whole is a poetical and faithful 
rendering. It may illustrate, it may strengthen, my argument: 
possibly it will rouse some one to an adequate translation. The 
beginning of Beowulf is thought by some critics to be unworthy 
of the rest. I cannot agree with this view. The closing verses of 
the extract recall a saying of Saint-Beuve: “ La poésie ne consiste 
pas a tout dire, mais a tout faire réver.” 


BEOWULF, I-53. 


Lo, of Danes spear-arméd 
people-kings, 

how the doughty earls 
Oft Scyld Scefing 

from many aclan, 
—aw’d was the earl— 

a friendless foundling ; 
he wax’d under welkin 
till the folk around, 
across the whale-road, 
gave him gifts: 

To him a boy 

in his halls a prince, 

in grace to the folk, 

that ever they lack’d 

so long a while; 

the wonder-wielder, 
Beowulf had renown, 
the son of Scyld 

So becomes it a youth 
with his father’s friends 
that to aid him agéd 
come willing clansmen, 
to help their prince: 
shall an earl have grace 
Forth at fate’s hour 
grim-hearted Scyld, 
Then they bore him back 
loyal comrades, 

while spake in power 
the lief land-chieftain : 
In the roadstead rock’d 
ready and gleaming, 
there laid they down 

in the boat’s wide bosom 
by the mast the mighty one ; 


in days that are sped, 
the power we have heard, 
wrought deeds of valor! 
from scathing armies, 
the mead-bench tore, 
since erst he lay 

he far’d the better: 

in worth and name, 
both far and near, 
hush’d before him, 
*twas a good king! 

was born thereafter, 
whom heaven sent 

for God saw well 

an earl for leader 

the Lord repaid him, 
with worldly glory. 
broad spread his name, 
in the Scedelands. 

to quit him well 

by fee and gift, 

in after days 

should war draw nigh him, 
through praiseworthy deeds 
in every clan. 

far’d the Scefing, 

into God’s protection. 

to the beach of ocean, 
as late he bade, 

the Scyldings’ friend, 
long he ruled. 

the ring-prow’'d vessel, 
a royal ship : 

their dear old lord, 

the breaker of rings, 
many a treasure 
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fetch'd from far 

Ne’er have I known a ship 
with weapons of war 

with blade and breastplate. 
the heap’d-up hoard 

far o’er the flood with him, 
No less these gave him 
ample treasure, 

who in former time 

sole o’er the sea 

Then they rais’d above him, 
high o’er his head ; 

gave him to ocean : 
mournful their mood, 

to say in sooth, 

warriors under heaven,— 


they flung beside him. 
nobler deck’d 

and weeds of battle, 

On his bosom lay 

that hence should go 
floating away. 

lordly gifts, 

than erst did they 

forth had sent him 

a suckling child. 

a banner of gold, 

let the heaving sea bear him, 
grave was their spirit, 
Men are powerless 

sons of the hall, 

who welcom’d that freight. 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 
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VI.—VOWEL-LENGTH IN OLD ENGLISH. 


In Wiilcker’s edition of Grein’s Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen 
Poesie, I 393-400, there is a list of words containing accented 
vowels. The pieces reprinted from the Exeter Book are not 
included in this survey, but the accents in Beowulf, and certain 
other important texts, are accurately set down. These texts are 
Waldere (W.), Beowulf (B.), Spells (Sp.), Gnomic Verses (Gn.), 
Byrhtnoth (By.), Brunanburh (Brun.), Edmund (Edm.), Edgar 
(two obituaries, represented by Edg.’ and Edg.’), Alfred’s Death 
(Alf.), and Edward (Edw.), the last five being taken from the 
Old English Chronicle. In the summary given below, the paren- 
thetical A, B, C and D represent the MSS as classed by Wilcker. 
The basis of my grouping is the lists of concurrent accentuation 
in my former paper on this subject (A. J. P. VI 298), followed by 
instances of more sporadic occurrence arranged as in that article. 

Of the words accented alike in Orosius, Lives of the Saints, and 
Guthlac, the following examples are found : 

dr B. 336, 1168; Sp. I 36, VIII 20; Brun. 73 (B). del Sp. I 
8. ddédm W. 10; B. 1491, 2376, 2820, 2858. ed Gn. 30; By. 63; 
Edm. 4 (A, B, C). lif B. 2743, 2751; Edg.’ 9 (A, B, C), 4 (C). 
man B. 2514. sz B. 507, 564, 579, 690, 895, 1149, 1223, 1882, 
1896, 1924. 

god B. 1562, 1870, 2342, 2586; Gn. 50; By. 315; Edw. 23 
(A, B). an B. 449, 2280 (cf. 2210); Gn. 19; Brun. 46 (B). 

cém B. 2103, 2944; Brun. 37 (A, B); Edw. 18, 22 (A), 25 (B). 
dén B. 1116, 2090; gedén (pp.) Sp.I 2. gan B. 386. hét Alf. 
16(B). lét Edg.?3(A). slég- Brun. 4 (A). stéd B. 759, 2679, 
2769. swac B. 2584, 2681. 

& Gn. 54; Edw.15 (A,B). ar W. 31; B. 1187, 1371, 1388, 
1587; Gn. 12, 56; By. 290; Edg.’? 6, 13 (A, B, C); Edw. 16 
(A, B). zr Brun. 32, 37 (B). ut B. 33; Brun. 35 (A, B). 

a- B. 775, 1390; Edg.’ 16 (A, B, C); Edg.? 24 (C). 

swa Edm. 3(B). tp Sp. 128; Brun. 13 (C, D), 70 (D). 

un- Brun. 31 (B, D); Edg.’ 11 (C). 


Of the accented words common to Or. and LS.: 
ad B. 3010, 3138. ban B. 780, 1445, 3147. fyr B. 2689, 2701. 
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ham B. 1407, Brun. 10 (A, C); Edm. 7 (A, D). rad B. 1201. 
wif Sp. I 63. 

us Brun. 68 (B). hi Gn. 45; Edm. 11 (B); Alf. 8, 14 (A). 

fif Edm. 5 (A). 

bad B. 264, 301, 1313, 1720, 2258, 2302, 2568, 2736, 3116. 

draf Alf. 7 (A). wat B. 1331. 

edc Brun. 2, 37 (A, C, D); 19, 30 (C. D). 84 Brun. 57 (B); 
Edg.' 10 (B); Edg.’ 16, 24 (A, B); Alf. 6 (A). 

t6 Brun. 17 (B); Edg.’ 13 (C); Edg.* 11 (C). 

én Brun. 35 (B); 29, 36, 41, 43, 49, 51, 54, 65, 66 (C); Edm. 
10 (C); Edg.? 21 (C). 

Of the accented words common to LS. and Gu. : 

had B. 1297. hlaf Sp. I 71. lac B. 1863. lar Sp. VIII 32. 
méd B. 1167; Brun. 56 (A); Edg.® 21 (A, B). rice Edg.* 11 
(A, B). tid Brun. 14 (A, C, D); Edg.’ 12 (A, B); Edw. 8 (A, 
B), 31 (A). 

-lic B. 2109. 

gewat B. 123, 210, 1274; Brun. 35 (A, B); Edg.’ 8, 14 (A, B, C). 

deg Edg.’ 8 (C). 

Of the accented words common to Or. and Gu. : 

déd Edm. 3 (A); Alf. 11 (B). 


Of accented words found only in Or.: 

bét Sp. I 1. gemét Brun. 50 (A). wis B. 2716; Edg.’ 33 
(A, B), 27 (C). for B. 2308. 

Of accented words found only in LS. : 

bléd B. 1121. béc Brun. 68 (A, B,C, D). hwil B. 2002. laf W. 
18 (B) ; B. 2631,3076; Brun. 6 (A); Edg.'13(A), 54 (A, D), 46(D). 
rim Brun. 31 (A, B); Edg.’ 11 (A); Edg.* 7 (A, B,C). stan B. 
2553 wig Brun. 20(C). win B. 1233. wdép B. 128. py Brun. 46 
(B). fis B. 1966, 3025, 3119. hal B. 300. brac Edg.® 23 (A, B). 
bric- B. 1177; Brun. 63 (A). drdf Alf. 7(B). hat B. 386. 
B. 603, Sp. VIII 38. rad B. 1883, 2898. Alf. 3 (A). scdn 
B. 1965. hér Alf. 1 (A). té- Edg.’? 18, 23(C). lof Edg.’ 17 (C). 
daés Brun. 68 (B). %é (rel.) Alf. 15 (A). 


Of accented words found only in Gu.: 

hzélo Edw. 8(B). sar B. 975, 2468. mere Sp. V 5 (B). mare 
Brun. 65 (A). rim Gn. 37. wid B. 2346; Edg.? 17 (A), 31, 34 
(A, B). age Sp.V1(C). ford Brun. 20 (C). 


The remaining words may be classified in the usual way. 
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VOWEL-LENGTH IN OLD ENGLISH. 


I.—ORIGINAL LENGTH. 


Nouns. 


zéses Brun. 63 (B). bat B. 211. bedman Sp. I 8. cométa. 
Edg.’ 32 (A, B,C). fs B. 2230. fidd Brun. 36 (A). fredn Edg.’ 
15 (A, B). gad B. 660. gar B. 537, 2155, 2641; Gn. 22; Brun. 
50 (A, D). hleé Edm. 12 (A, C). hrd Brun. 60(B). hrisan Edg.* 
35 (A, B). lic B. 2080. mzl Sp. I 19. padan Brun. 61 (A). 
réc B. 3144. runwita B. 1325. sdpan Sp. I 47. stdér Sp. I 46.. 
swat B. 2558. tir Gn. 32; Brun. 3 (A, B, C); Edg.’ 13 (A, B). 
péoden Edm. 1(B). puisend Edg.' 16(B). wic B. 821, 1275, 2607.. 


Pronouns. 
synum Edw. 8 (B). 
Adjectives. 
brain B. 1546. fane B. 2655. fréda Brun. 37 (A). har B. 357,. 
1307, 2557; Brun. 39 (A, B, C). hwit Brun. 63 (A). réf B. 2084,. 
3063. scir B. 1895. swipran Sp. III 1. w&ce Edm. 3 (A, B). 


Verbs. 
gi B. 1394. gebzeéded Brun. 33 (A); Edm. 9 (A). agélde- 


Edw. 33 (B). onlit Sp.I 23. nat B. 681. s&h Brun. 17 (B).. 
swaf B. 2559. gewac B. 2577. 


IIL.—SECONDARY LENGTHENING. 


Nouns. 


bérdweall Brun. 5 (A). gebyrd Edg.' 12 (A, B). cnedr Brun.. 
35 (D). ear Brun. 26(D). écgum Brun. 4, 68(C). fidt Brun.. 
35 (B), 32 (D). Edw. 8(B). hoérd Brun. 10 (A). rinc: 
Brun. 39 (D). sécgas Brun. 13 (C). sice (!) Sp. VIII 2. tyrf Sp.. 
I 4. 


hw&te Brun. 73 (B). 


Adjectives. 


Verbs. 


genérode Brun. 36 (B). pdrfte Brun. 39 (A). 

There are, besides, the proper nouns Constantinus Brun. 38 (A): , 
and Dér Edm. 3 (A), and the irregularly accented words haféc- 
Brun. 64 (C), heaféc Brun. 64 (D), and gita Brun. 66 (D). 

The numerous instances of secondary lengthening in the- 
Chronicle, and especially in the Battle of Brunanburh, are worthy 


of special remark. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 
28 November, 1885. 
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NOTE. 


POSTPOSITIVE ETENIM. 


The statement of the syntactical works (cf., e. g., Drager, II, p. 
171 (§351, 1), Schmalz, Lat. Gram. p. 309 (§200)), “‘ Etenim is first 
postpositive in Horace,” is incorrect. In the poets we find five 
examples: The first, Scito etenim bene longincum mortalibu’ 
morbum, e. q. s., is due to a conjecture of Muretus, the MSS 
having cito (cibo) bene enim. The second is Afran. 369 (Rib. 2, 
212)... etenim codtidiano in rebus maximis, e.q.s. The last 
three are Lucr. 3, 288; 5,632; 6,912. Among the later poets 
we find the following results: Etenim is not found in Catullus 
(enim 4 times and nam 54). The only example in Tibullus (3, 1, 
14) is postpositive. The three examples in Propertius (2, 7, 17; 


2, 10, 25 (MSS etiam); 3, 19, 27) are postpositive. Horace has 
six examples (Carm. 4, 5,17; Serm. 1, 6, 54; 7, 10; 2, 3, 284; 
5, 60; 7, 37), with one exception (the last) postpositive. Etenim 
is found three times in Ovid (Met. 14, 695; Tris. 3, 3,77; Ex 
Pon. 3, 7, 13), but not postpositive. 


WILLARD K, CLEMENT. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


THEODOR ZAHN. Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons 
und der altkirchlichen Literatur. III Theil. Supplementum Clementinum, 
329 pp. Erlangen, 1884. 


The volume before us contains an exhaustive treatment of the fragments of 
Clement of Alexandria which are preserved in various ecclesiastical writers 
and catenae ; and it goes without saying that it is a monument of industry and 
learning. In the first 176 pages we have such a collection and discussion of 
the fragments as has never before been made ; and the rest of the book is 
occupied with valuable supplementary matter, arranged in the following order: 
I. A discussion of Anatolius’ treatise on the Passover. II. On certain frag- 
ments of a Greek Hieronymus, found in catenae on the Psalms. III. A 
further discussion of Theophilus of Antioch and his Commentary. IV. On the 
reading in I Tim. iii 16, with especial reference to two fragments of I Tim. in 
the Louvre. V. On the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 

It would take a very large space to treat these supplements in the way that 
such work deserves, and there is a further difficulty that, in the third of the 
supplements, we should have to plunge into a controversy which is already 
heated sevenfold. We shall therefore confine ourselves to some remarks on 
the earlier part of the book, for which, we venture to think, Professor Zahn 
will not be altogether ungrateful. 

In discussing the fragments of Clement which are preserved in the pages of 
the Parallels of St. John of Damascus, Dr. Zahn has used the printed edition 
of Lequien, which gives the florilegium in two recensions—viz.: from a Vati- 
can MS, and (very imperfectly) froma MS presented by Cardinal Rochefoucauld 
to the Jesuit College at Paris, and hence known as the Codex Rupefucaldi. 
The latter MS has for a long time been inquired after in vain, and it is much 
to be desired that its locality should be indicated and the text contained 
re-examined. We hope to be able to report on these points in a forthcoming 
work on the Fragments of Philo. 

What is more important even than the re-discovery of the Rochefoucauld 
MS, is the information (the details of which we postpone) that the National 
Library at Paris possesses an uncial MS of Parallels in some ways superior 
to either of the texts used by Lequien, and very useful in the work of identi- 
fication of the fragments composing the Parallels. This MS is No. 923 among 
the Greek Codices, and by its aid we are able to throw some light on points 
concerning which Dr. Zahn was obliged to suspend his judgment, and to make 
some necessary corrections and additions to his work. Our notes are as 
follows: 

P. 18. Paed.ig. Also in Reg. f. 361 as from Clem. Rom. 

P.19. Paed i 81: after Par. Vat. 702 add and Reg. f. 338. 

P. 20. Add Paed. ii 15 (D. 226): rév augi . . . tpocerreiv’ from Par. Rup. 
f. 239, reading xai 
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P. 20. Paed. ii 44. The passage is found in Par. Reg. f. 119. 

P. 20. Paed.ii 49. The passage is alsoin Par. Rup. f. 45, with the same 
readings as in the authorities given. A similar addition should be made to 
the next quotation (Paed. ii 51). Both the passages, with slight variations, in 
Reg. f. 23. 

P. 20. Paed.iis52. Also in Par. Reg. f. 114, reading doxeiv owdpoveiv. 

P. 20, Add Paed. ii 52 (D. 260): uévov . . . évepyobueva, from Par. Rup. f. 
39 as éx Tov a’ madaywyov. 

P. 20. Add Paed. ii 58 (D. 264): ’Aréorw .. . Adywr, from Par. Rup. 
f. 109b. 

P. 20. Paed.ii60. Also in Rup. f. 278. Reg. f. 256b and f. 373. 

P. 21. Paed. ii 68. Also in Reg. f. 20gb. 

P. 22. Str.ir2. Also in Reg. 116b, as from & CTPOM. 

P. 22. Add Str.i13(D.12): yap... voeiofar, From Rup. f. sogb. 

P. 22. Add Str. ii 1 (D. 146): . . . éwaiovrag. Rup. 1ogb reading 
yvaoty, 

P. 22. Add Str. ii 7 (D. 149): obmore éyxipvavat... tdaroc, Par. Rup. f. 34b 
referred to Greg. Naz. (Tov avrod #rot tov devtépov orpwuar.), 

P. 22. Str.ii 9. Also in Reg. f. 85, and continued in Rup. f. 233b from 

P, 22. Add Str. ii 12 (D. 153): tecodpwv . . . yrworai, from Rup. f. 233b, 
reading, in 1. 10, aioOgoewv, ddebovoa ; 1. 12, Aéyet; 1. 14, om. 

P. 22. Add Str. ii 40 (D. 171): ‘0 rod arafoic . . BobAerar, 

This passage is printed by Zahn, on p. 53, among the ‘Citate ungewisser 
Herkunft.’ It is found in Rup. f. 58, reading td si) aroreceiv (sic Cod.), 
iroreceiv for cvuumeceiv (so Cod. Reg.) and dedierac xaxé, Cod. Reg. expressly 
refers to the extract é« tov orpwyuar, 

P. 23. Str. ii 46. Referred to II Strom. in Reg. 102b, reading detrepov for 
"Erecra 

P. 23. Add Str. ii 76 (D. 195): tapdxerrac . . yvdou. Reg. f. 335b. 

P. 23. Str. ii 87. Also in Rup. f. 71 and Reg. f. 72b. 

P. 23. Str. ii ror. In Rup. f. 71, and again f.274b. Also Reg. f. 72b, 
reading evuetaBAnrov. 

P, 23. Str. ii 123. Also Rup. f, 213b. 

P. 23. Add Str. ii 123 (D. 225): d00¢ . . . ovyxatacrapyevor, in Rup. f. 237, 
with corrupted readings. 

P. 23. Add Str. ii 124 (D. 225): wai ei undérw... éAnyioOyoav. Rup. f. 
187, but very corrupt. 

P. 23. Str. ii 144. Also in Reg. f. 390. 

P. 23. Str. ii 145. Also from Oeogiréc . . . in Rup. f. 194b, 
and again f. 271b, reading this time dsayetpaywy7joa:. 

P. 23. Str. ii 146. Also Reg. f. 108. 

P. 24. Add Str. iii 43 (D. 270): Ocod . . . adbvarov, from Reg. 102b, This 
sentence should now be removed from p. 54. 

P, 24. Str. iv 35. Also Reg. f. 276. 

P. 24. Str. iv 38. Referred to ‘Quis Dives,’ in Reg. f. 179, through the 
misplacement of a title. 

P, 24. Str.iv 74. Also Reg. f. 38b, and Rup. f. 48b. 
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P. 24. Str. ivg3. Also Rup. f. 71, and Reg. f. 104. 

P. 25. Str. Also Rup. f. 266, reading azooraciay, 

P. 25. Add Str. v 7 (D. 6): . . . From Rup. f. 72. 

P. 25. Str. v 12 (D. 11,3, 4): Reg. f. 228 (referred to II Strom.), but V 
Strom. Correctly in Rup. 

P. 25. Str. v.25. Also Reg. f. 103. 

P. 26. Str. vi65. Here there should be inserted, from p. 62, the fragment 
which Clem. Alex. cites from Clem. Rom. (i 48), and which Zahn has followed 
Grabe in removing from the genuine fragments, although he notes that it is 
really found in Clem. Alex. In Reg. f. 338, the passage (rocotrw . . . elvac) 
is expressly referred to Str. vi. It should be noticed that Lightfoot, in his 
edition of Clement, reads aAAov ueifwv for ueifwov in this passage; wrongly, 
I think, since “a@AAov occurs in the immediately preceding words, and so the 
longer reading is a correction for “a@AAov, which the fragment published by 
Zahn reads in boti places. 

P. 26. Str. vigg. Add at end, and so Rup. f. 19tb, Reg. 209b. 

P, 26. Str. viroz. Also in Reg. f. 131. 

P. 26. Add Str. vi 103 (D. 201): ovx 6 amexduevoc . . . évepyntéov, from 
Rup. f. 200b, reading 

P. 26. Str. vitog. In Reg. f. 361, for avrov read row Geod. 

P. 26. Str. vir12. Also Reg. f. 285b. 

P. 26. Add Str. vi 151 (D. 237): ov mepi . . . orperréov from Rup. f. 1ogb, 
as TOV ExTwy TOV a’Tar, 

P. 27. Str. vi 161. Also in Reg. f. 102b, as also the next extract, where 
Reg. adds the words omitted in the printed Parallels: ei (1. 4) re dv 6 Adyoc 

P. 27. Str. vii 33. Also Reg. 284b. 

P, 27. Str. vii 41. Also Reg. 102b. 

P. 27. Add Str. vii 57 (D. 301): is given more at length in Rup. 233b, 
going on to reading Aymrov for and ei¢ 

P. 27. Str. vii 59. This passage is given twice in Reg., f. 335b and f. 286, 
adding xai éureipov the second time; it is also in Rup. f. 263. 

P. 27. Add Str. vii 73 (D. 315): dtav uw)... yévoc, from Rup. f. 200b. 

P. 27. Str. vii 80. The reference to ¢’ orpwu. is correctly made in Reg. 
f, 156. 

P. 27. Str. vii 82. Also Reg. f. ro2b. 

P. 27. Str. vii 99. The same reference is made in Reg. f. 61 (reading 
drecdecv = duideiv), and in Rup. f. 10gb it is é Tov a’ radaywyod, the text going 
as far as wapupd, and reading ideiv. 

P. 27. Add Str. vii 100 (D. 339) ¢ gome . . . ceuvi, from Rup. f. 72. 

P. 28. Zahn’s view concerning the quotation in Par. Vat. 643 is confirmed 
by Cod. Reg. f. 279, which expressly refers the passage to Strom. viii, and reads 
for ag’ éavTic. 

P. 28. Add Str. viii? Par. Vat. 480, and Reg. f. 149b. The passage from 
*"Edenuocbvac ... émcrbyne, is expressly given to Strom. viii by Reg. Zahn has 
printed it more at length on p. 49, from which it should now be removed. 

P. 28. Add Str. viii? Par. Vat. 570,and Reg. f. 223. The passage, ovx 7 
Tov mpdgewv ... eiAckpivera, is expressly given to Str. viii by Cod. Reg. Cod. Rup. 
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f. 195b, however, refers it to Philo. The passage which follows is rightly referred 
by Reg. to‘ Quis Dives.’ Under these circumstances, I think Zahn should 
remove the passage from the uncertain fragments on p. 55. 

P. 29. Ecl.11. Wrongly referred to Philo by Reg. 62b, which title really 
belongs to the following passage. 

P. 29. Ecl. 47. In Reg. f. 274b, as far as Gyavaxreiv, The orpwy. in the 
references is here only an abbreviated title of Clement, which leads to much 
confusion. 

P. 30. Div. tr. Also in Reg. f. 186. 

P. 30. Div. 20. Also in Reg. f. 223. 

P. 30. Div. 21 (D. 399, 6-8). Zahn has omitted to notice that the passage 
is found again in Par. Vat. 315; also in Reg. f. 325, where the reference is 
simply to Clement. 

P. 30. Div. 21 (D. 399, 10-15). This is found in Rup. f. 126b. With regard 
to the two passages which follow in Lequien, p. 383, the first of which is 
referred, in the Latin translation, to ‘ ejusdem ex epist. 21,’ and the second, Tow 
avtov, we observe that, although Cod. Rup. has the same title for the second 
passage, yet Cod. Reg. f. g9 refers it to Acdiyov, and reads retaypuévwc before 
Bwbvrwv. As to the former passage, it is more difficult to decide, especially as 
another exactly similar case is found in Rup. f. 143b of a quotation from the 
very same epistle, and with the heading, as here, giving it to KAgju. orpwyuar. 
If the reference given in the Latin translation be a genuine one, it will be 
hard to deny the existence of a collection of letters circulating under the name 
of Clem. Alex. As far as I can tell from my notes, the first and second pas- 
sages are continuous in Cod. Rup. 

P. 30... Div. 39. The two quotations are found in Reg. f. 385b, 386. 

P. 31, line 2. Note that Cod. Reg. also makes the false reference to I 
Strom. 

P. 31, line g. It should be added that Wordsworth also, in his Hippolytus 
and Callistus, treated the three passages of Clement as forming part of the 
treatise of Hippolytus: tij¢ tov aitiag. The fact is that the text 
of Hippolytus must have been taken, in the first instance, from a collection 
of Parallels very like Cod. Reg., for in this MS the extracts of Clement follow 
in the order as printed on the long extract from Hippolytus. 

P. 33. Frag. 6. The form given from Par. Vat. is found also in Cod. Reg. 
f. ro1b, and in Rup. f. 130 (KAguevroc). 

To the foregoing extracts from Clement. De Pascha should, perhaps, be 
added the following : 

of Aéovtwv Kai oi rvpdoi. The 
sentence has no title in Par. Vat. 531, but in Par. Reg. f. 201 it is KAguevroc 
TO ya. 

We come now to the Uncertain Fragments: 

P. 53. Frag. 13 has been already identified. 

P. 53. Frag. 14 is Philo, Quaestiones in Genesim., iv 40. 

P. 53. Frag. 15 is from Theotimus the Scythian, The passage occurs again in 
Par. Vat. 643, and Cod. Reg. f. 279, where it is by both authorities referred to 
Ocoriuov tepi vyoteiac. The fragment Par. Vat. 393 corresponds to Reg. f. 89. 
And here again it is expressly Ocoriuov CxvOiag. In Rup. f. 117, it is referred 
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to KAnu. tov orpwuat. Zahn’s foot-note, “ wahrscheinlich ist re zu streichen,” 
is confirmed by Rup., which has neither re nor «ai, 

P. 53. Frag. 16 is referred in Reg. f. 89 to the treatise ‘Quis Dives,’ where it 
will probably be found for a little searching. Also in Rup. f. 117, reading 
agierat, 

P. 53. Frag. 19 has been identified. 

P. 53. Frag. 20 is Acdipov * rag wapouuiac in Reg. f. 89: also in Rup. 
f, 130. 

P.53. Frag. 21. This is KAguevrog in Cod. Reg. f. 120b: in Rup. 143b, how- 
ever, the astonishing title already referred to is found, KAjuevro¢g orpupartwe 
éx Ka’ This MS reads 

P. 53. Frag. 22. Cod. Rup. f.179 (reading rémog for réroc), refers this to V 
Strom. 

P. 53. Frag. 23. I think it will be found that both this sentence and the one 
that precedes it in the printed Parallels are given to Didymus in Reg. f. 201. 

P. 53. Frag. 25. Reg. f.330b as in Maximus and Melissa, and headed 
KAguevroc, as in Rup. f, 261. 

To these fragments add: 

Frag. 26 (dis). Par. Vat. 712: of trav ayabéiv yopnyoi. 
Without a title, but referred to I Strom. in Reg. f. 363, where the title has 
accidentally slipped to the next passage (from ‘ Quis Dives’), and the title 
for ‘Quis Dives’ to the sentence again succeeding. 

We now come to the fragments pronounced by Zahn to be spurious. 

Frag. 3. Zahn is right in identifying the second sentence as Philo: it will 
be found in the treatise De Decem Oraculis (Mangey, ii 200). 

Frag. 4. In Reg. f. 223, corresponding to Par. Vat. 570, this is referred to 
Didymus, and so, I think, we may take it. Cod. Rup., however, f. 195b, refers 
to otpwyar, éx Tov 

Frag. 5 is given to Evagrius in Par. Reg. 

We subjoin seven new fragments of Clement, from the Par. Rup., and, 
without making any assumption that there are no more Clementine scraps in 
the same Codex, we simply want to facilitate matters for the next student who 
passes this way, and, in particular, for Professor Zahn, who will, no doubt, help 
us to identify these, in return for the large number of corrections and additions 
which we have made to his collection. They are as follows: 

a, duapria diagopav mpdc érépav, GAA’ obv ye duapria Aéyera 
voum inorinrovea, From Rup. f. 39, following a passage in II Paed. 

B. KaAguevrocg ’Epei undév epi Geod 
gainv Kal dei Aéyovtag Kai axobvovrac Beod* 
boov épierac Gore Aéyew Ta AexTa Kai axoberv Ta GxovoTd. From 
Rup. f. 55. 

'OdAiywr Kai oloi Te avevpeiv aiTiv dia waxpag évdei- 
Kai ovvackhoews éxi tiv Oewpiav From Rup. f. 72: KAgu. 
éx Tov a’ oTpwyat, 

6. Aciv olua: tov aAnOciac xndduevov && Kai gpovridog tiv dpdow 
ovyxeioba:, dé dvoudfew duvatdv Bobdetacs yap 
AéEewn Exouévove Kal wept aoyodovpévove Ta From 
Rup. 10gb: rév avrav (? Strom. vi). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Hyeic tov dei év dixatov ideiv* b¢ THY TOY 
kai Toig evAaBobmevog Tov EE TOV 
Kivdvvov toopapevog diapéver (Cod. 6 yap tavta tov mpat- 
Tew te Tov adixwv arexduevog ovy yonotdc, dé ayabéc. From Rup. 
200b (KAju. orpwyar.). 

¢. TO Tedeiw ovx év ovuBdAow év Grayopeboer véuov 
idiorpayiac Kal tig mpd¢ (tov avrov) Rup. f. 200b. 

avdpic wera tev todvde ovvovoias bre yap 
avayxne roig Ste ab Kai Toig Ta aiTa 
petwvow, Rup. f. 260b (KAju. orpwy.). 

n. tig Xpiotiavixy SeookBeca* bv tpdérov 
idwe Adyor eict, xa? od¢ avarauBdvwv Td Kat’ abtove émdyyeAua, oiov 
ard Adywr, iatpixy dé amd iatpiKOv* Kal 7 
ard trav Kar’ Abdywv idtor yap of Xproti- 
avixol eioivs Gorep obv ovK pytopiKod¢ Adyove avaAauBdvovta 
iarpov yévecbar, } Tove iarpixov¢ vitw¢ ovde Xpiotiavdy ag’ ‘EAAGvwy Adywv 
and Xpiotiavdv, Awd Bovdopévove Xpioriavore elvar dei pdvove 
avaAauBavew tov Xpicrod Adyove Kal undév Erepov Cyreiv tovTo ye avroi¢ 
yevéoOat, Rup. f. 278. Following without discontinuity a quotation from II 


Paed. 60, headed rod dyiov KAgpevroc. ° 
J. RENDEL Harris. 


Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica recensuit HENRICUS SCHENKL. Leipsic and 


Prague, 1885. 


This excellent edition of the Eclogues of Calpurnius and Nemesianus, by 
the son of the well-known Vienna professor, Dr. Karl Schenkl, will be welcome 
to those who participate in the revived interest in the poetry of Rome, not in its 
well-worked, almost exhausted, Augustan era, but in its subsequent develop- 
ments. Whatever the age of Calpurnius may be, whether the reign of Nero, as 
Bitcheler and Schenkl think, or a later period, as was the earlier belief, the 
seven pastorals which have come down to us under his name deserve careful 
and minute study as poetry, as highly elaborated specimens of the artistic 
treatment of the hexameter ; finally, as historical documents. From this last 
point of view I cannot but feel sorry that Herr Schenkl has thought it sufficient 
to refer his readers to the disquisitions of his predecessors. There should 
have been a chapter in which the chronological data are reviewed, and in which 
the palpable objections which lie against the Neronian date are considered 
and answered. For my own part,I will not deny that in reading succes- 
sively each of the seven Eclogues, the doubts which the first of them raised 
as to that theory rose steadily with each of the series, and culminated in the 
seventh. Thus, no one with a shade of the historic sense can fail to see in 
IV 118 the most definite historic allusion to some enactment about treasure- 
trove; and will certainly not be contented to be told that Persius has a casual 
allusion to the same subject. Nothing short of a detailed examination of 
Roman law, as ascertainable on this point, will suffice to settle even this single 
question. Again, the description of the amphitheatre in Ecl. VII is minute, 
and should be compared point by point with the descriptions of Martial and 
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other authors: to me they seem more advanced than could have been expected 
in the time of Nero. And could that age have produced on the stage all the 
outlandish and uncouth animals mentioned in the same Eclogue? At any rate, 
it is in writers of a much later time, like the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, the 
Panegyrict, Ammianus Marcellinus, and others, that we hear so much of these 
strange creatures, which were often sent by Oriental or Northern chieftains 
as highly acceptable offerings to the Roman people. And does not the descrip- 
tion of the shepherd lifting the exhausted ewe on his shoulders, V 41, seem to 
point to a time when Christian art had made thisa familiar symbol? Or, coming 
to grammatical questions, would a Neronian writer have said Von jotiar for 
Ne potiar, 

The four Eclogues of Nemesianus are so immensely inferior to Calpurnius, 
from every point of view, as to suggest that they are not by Nemesianus at all. 
Certainly they will not stand comparison for an instant with the finished and 
beautiful fragment of the Cynegetica, which we know to have been by Neme- 
sianus. Is it not possible that they may be falsely ascribed to him? They look 
like poor imitations of Calpurnius, and have had a very bad effect on the criti- 
cism of the seven Calpurnian Eclogues, which are as fine, not to say exquisite, 
as the tame centos which follow them in the MSS, and which Haupt, Birt 
and Schenkl find no difficulty in ascribing to Nemesianus, are feeble and 
lifeless. 

Herr Schenkl’s chief efforts have been directed to the cardinal question of 
the comparative value of the MSS. He gives the greatest weight to the Neapoli- 
tanus and the Gaddianus, then to the readings of Ugoletus’s German codex, of 
which a collation is extant ina MS of the Riccardi Library at Florence, of the 
15th century. Of somewhat less weight are Harl. 2578 and Paris S049. 
Under the letter V he classes all the interpolated MSS, which fall into two 
groups, designated by the letters v and w. 

Immense, in my judgment exaggerated, attention has been given to collecting 
parallel passages from other Latin poets. These are grouped under the text, 
and generally take up a third of each page. I do not deny the instructiveness 
of these parallels; but they do very little, after all, in settling questions of 
priority. Which copied which? Is such a passage a direct imitation of such 
other, or an unconscious reminiscence? Are we justified in such very free 
use of the term exfi/are as Herr Schenkl allows himself in this matter? 
Poetry is a mimetic art in more senses than one; and some of our own greatest 
poets have borrowed, more or less consciously, the thoughts, the words, some- 
times the very rhythm, of their predecessors, This, I think, is the most serious 
allegation I have to make against Herr Schenkl. Judging from his language, 
a great poet like Gray (for instance) is as much @ ¢hief as a cento-scribbler 
like some of the modern imitators of Tennyson or Swinburne. 

In the constitution of the text, Schenkl has, on the whole, been very judi- 
cious. The advance made on the edition in which the Eclogues are ordinarily 
read, that of Wernsdorf, is very great. Many old readings disappear entirely, 
and even when no conjecture can yet be thought to have recovered the vera 
manus of the author, we have the materials for something better. His own 
contributions are of varying merit: some are very plausible—e. g., Verna for 

Vana of MSS in V 6; sera iamque, V 61, for serigue. 


i 
Py 
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Sometimes he has judiciously marked a lacuna where the MSS present 
advanced corruption—e. g., VI 45, which WV gives: 


Hunc sicciique uides mnasille paciscor. 
The elder Schenkl emends this as follows : 


Hunc, sic ornatumque, uides Mnasylle, paciscor 
Perdere. 


May not sic be a residue of cicurem, as Calp. is describing a tame stag? The 
rest may be ¢ugque ipse uides, Sometimes he has allowed himself to be too much 
swayed by great names, notably Haupt, whose conjectures on Calpurnius are 
of very unequal merit. Take, for instance, IV 150, 1: 


Tam liquidum, tam dulce sonant, ut non ego malim 
Quod Peligna solent examina lambere nectar. 


Why should solent be changed to pavant? Or again, in V 109, /ucuruare uelit 
nemus et constringere frondes, where Haupt conj. /ncursaré uetet, surely the MS 
reading is quite intelligible, and comstringere far more aptly expresses the 
massing of congealed leaves into a frozen lump, than the binding together 
in a mass for carrying home. 

Other passages in which, I think, critics will question the new editor’s 
decision are, I 87: 


Nec prius a! meritis defunctos Roma penatis 
Censeat, occasus nisi cum respexerit ortus. 


Very meaningless isa/ If a meritis is to be retained, a must, I think, be the 
preposition, ‘and Rome shall not count for their services the dead among her 
household gods,’ explaining with Wernsdorf’s Excursus. 
III 71, 2: 
Tradimus ecce manus: licet illae uimine torto 
Scilicet et lenta post tergum uite domentur. 


Schenkl thinks it necessary to change sei/icet of all MSS into seu Jécet. I cannot 
think this right: scé/ice¢ conveys just the touch of indignant, half-plaintive 
concession which a repentant lover who ha. maltreated his mistress might be 
expected to use: ‘ let them be reduced to order 4y a means.’ Very hazardous, 
too, in so extraordinarily careful a metrist as Calp., is the change of the plu- 
perfect Contigerant to Contigérunt, in V 79, and quite uncalled for the substitu- 
tion of the pluperf. Degustarat for Degustabat of MSS in the exquisite verses: 


uixdum bene florem 
Degustabat apis, tu cingebare coronis. 
III or: 
Phyllida Mopsus habet: Lycidas habet ultima rerum. 
So MSS, except that V has lycidax, with # written over x, possibly by the first 
hand, Schenkl strangely gives: 


Lycidan habet ultima rerum. 
III 5: 
Iam dudum nullis dubitaui crura rubetis 
Scindere. 
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Heinsius’ emendation mzdlus is too much like prose and ought not to have been 


adopted, 


IV 22: 
quae uos tam magna tulere 


Iu rgiia? 
is right: ‘what is this mighty quarrel that has hurried you both away?’ I 
cannot think ves for wos in any way likely. 


IV 152: 
Olim quae tereti decurrent carmina uersu 


Tunc, Meliboee, sonant, si quando montibus istis 
Dicar habere larem ! 


May not sona be right? 
Nem. I 78: 
Messem tristis hiemps, aestas tractabit oliuam. 


I suspect ructabit. 


II 8: 
Quis anni ter quinque hiemes et cura iuuentae, 


Possibly uirent et crura iuuenta. 
ROBINSON ELLIs. 


Fragmenta Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of 
the Herculanean Rolls; Together with the Texts of Several Papyri, accom- 
panied by Facsimiles. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WALTER 
Scott, M. A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford, At the Clar- 
endon Press. Large 8vo, pp. xii, 325; xli, A-H (iii-H being plates). 
Price, $6.50. 


Contains: (1) Introduction; with brief account of the discovery, unrolling, 
and publishing of the rolls found at Herculaneum in 1752; of the spelling, 
lexicography (29 words not in Liddell and Scott), and authors quoted or 
referred to in the rolls. (2) Catalogue of the Oxford Facsimiles (lead-pencil 
drawings, made by, or under superintendence of, Rev. John Hayter, 1802-9, and 
others made or published since); with certain papyri, grouped together, which 
are known to form parts of the same work. Those of the Oxford facsimiles 
which belong to the groups thus appear twice. (3) A restored text of two 
rolls, of which the Naples facsimiles have been already published ; the Oxford 
facsimiles being reproduced to accompany the text wherever there seemed any 
possibility of recovering the sense. In the restored text conjectural criticism 
is frequently resorted to, based, however, on existing fragments, and proceeding 
scarcely farther than the restoration of lacune, or the correction of clearly 
faulty copies. (4) The text of three of the best preserved rolls in the Oxford 
collection, not hitherto published in any form; giving with each roll a single 
page only of the Oxford facsimile, in order to show the characteristics of the 
handwriting. These texts are based on a collation of the Oxford facsimiles, 
the Naples facsimiles, and the originals. (5) The Oxford facsimiles of Philo- 
demus tepi Gavdrov, and the Carmen Latinum, from plates engraved at Palermo 
(1806-9), hitherto preserved in the Bodleian Library, and never before used. 
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The object of the catalogue is to show what has been done, what not done, 
and what, perhaps, may yet be done, with the rolls or facsimiles in question. It 
gives full data and notices of former publication, with other pertinent 
remarks. 

The groups of connected rolls contain like data and notices, with palaeo- 
graphical and exegetical notes. New, and of especial value, are the remarks on 
the palaeography of papyrus 157-152, on pages 98-100, with the foot-notes. 
The roll in question differs from most of the others in containing abbre- 
viations. 

For literary purposes the work is rather dreary, except for the illustrative 
quotations introduced from the known classic authors; though here and there 
a bright saying is found. For beginners in palaeography the work is well 
worth going through—first, for its specimens of the earliest Greek manuscript; 
next, for a sample of the care needed in dealing with obscure writing or faulty 
copies; next, as an exhibition of the extensive research, patient industry and 
scholarly qualification required to handle such subjects with success. The 
palaeographic student, or rather, the beginner, will learn quite as much from 
the author’s methods, and style of stating results, as from an immediate study 
of the facsimiles. Few books exhidit the necessary drudgery of a palaeographer 
so much or so well as this; but the exhibition could not be avoided. It isa 
masterly piece of work, and its value is permanent. The author was called 
away to Australia before the work had passed through the press, and left the 
correction of the proofs to Wallace M. Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford, who 
assumes the responsibility of typographical errors, and of part of the palaeo- 
graphic notes above referred to, on p. 98. 

I. H. H. 


Studia Biblica. Essays in Biblical Archaeology and Criticism, and Kindred 
Subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 8vo, pp. viii, 263. 


These essays are sent out by Professors Driver, Sanday, and Wordsworth, of 
Oxford University, and contain papers read by themselves and other instructors 
of the University at meetings held by them for the purpose of Biblical 
research. 

The first paper is a discussion of Recent Theories on the Origin and Nature 
of the Tetragrammaton, by Dr. S. R. Driver, Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. Though he treats especially Delitzsch’s theory and that of 
Robertson Smith, he also notices all opinions of which we have any record. 
Theories may conveniently be divided into those which regard the divine name 
Yahweh as formed from the Semitic substantive verb, and those which derive 
it from some other source. Dr. Driver seems to favor the signification “ he 
that is,” implying not only one who barely exists, but one who asserts his 
being, and enters into personal relations with his worshippers ; yet we should 
judge, from the general tone of his remarks, that he would regard such a signi- 
fication as a very unlikely one for early times. He says, indeed, that the 
possibility of a stage in which the name denoted the author of some physical 
phenomenon is undeniable. Might he not go further, and substitute probability 
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for possibility? That his definition suits Ex. 3,14 may be granted ; but this 
is a late passage, and could hardly guide us in our views of etymology. He 
rejects Smith’s derivation from a verb meaning “to fall” (so that the name 
would be, “‘ he who causes to fall "—#. ¢., rain), on the ground that so special a 
meaning as this could not well have been conveyed by the verb. It may be 
doubted whether this is a good objection ; a better one, perhaps, would be 
found in the infrequency or doubtfulness of the verb in question. He rejects 
Delitzsch’s view that Yahweh comes from the non-Semitic ya or 7, adopting the 

objections of Tiele and Phillippi. The strongest objections to this view, as it 
seems to me, are the difficulty of explaining how Yahweh could have grown 
out of i, and the fact that the name is almost entirely confined to the Hebrews. 
There are traces of it, indeed, in the surrounding Canaanite and Aramaic dis- 
tricts, but the detached name has not been found outside of the Israelitish people, 
Dr. Driver does not notice the fact that the w in the divine name does not 
belong to the Hebrew form of the substantive verb, but to the Aramaic. This 
seems an almost insuperable difficulty in the way of a Hebrew etymology from 
the substantive verb, not to speak of the extreme improbability of such a con- 
ception of deity in those very early times to which the origin of the name must 
be referred. Certainly none of these explanations are quite satisfactory: 
neither Ae is s nor he will be; nor he is becoming ; nor he causes to be; nor he 
causes to rain, Sayce’s derivation of Yahku from the Hittites is entirely without 
support. The historical probabilities seem to me to lie in two directions: the 
Midianites (Ex. 2) and the Babylonians ; but I should not venture to pronounce 
a definite opinion. 

Mr. F. H. Woods, Tutor of St. John’s College, inquires into the light thrown 
by the Septuagint Version on the Books of Samuel. He first makes an estimate 
of the value of the Septuagint as a critical authority with special reference to 
the Books of Samuel, and then points out the most important passages in which 
that version throws light on the original text or on the manner of its compo- 
sition. While he recognizes the difficulties which exist in the Greek text, from 
the condition of the manuscripts and from the ignorance or inadvertence of the 
translators, he holds that the version is in effect equivalent to an independent 
Hebrew text, that it often helps us to reconstruct the original or very early 
texts, and that in some cases its readings are manifestly to be preferred to the 
Hebrew. He points out, also, that we are thus able to follow in some instances 
the progress of the construction of the Masoretic text. Mr. Woods has followed 
a strictly scientific method, and his conclusions are in general trustworthy. 

A paper on The Dialects Spoken in Palestine in the Time of Christ is fur- 
nished by Mr. A. Neubauer, of Exeter College, reader in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
and sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library. He examines the question as to 
how far Greek and Latin were understood in Judea during this period, and 
comes to the conclusion that they could in no sense be termed dialects of the 
country ; he believes that few persons had a substantial knowledge of Greek. 
The language which the disciples of Jesus spoke and wrote, he holds, was the 
language of the Palestinian Talmud—that is, the Talmud of Jerusalem. No 
apocryphal book, he observes, as far as our knowledge goes, was composed 
in Greek by a Palestinian Jew, and very few sayings in Greek are quoted in 
the Midrashic literature. The conclusion to which Neubauer comes is that 
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which commends itself to the majority of scholars in the present day, and is 
one to which we should naturally be led by all that we know of the perma- 
nence of national dialects, The adoption of Aramaic by the Palestinian Jew 
is, indeed, a remarkable phenomenon, but one which receives a natural 
explanation from the historical conditions; similar conditions did not exist in 
the time of the Greek and Latin occupation of Palestine. As to Jews in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, their case is different. Forming small communities in 
the midst of established civilizations, they were forced to adopt the languages 
of their various regions. 

Mr. A. Edersheim, of Christ Church, has an article on A New Theory of the 
Origin and Composition of the Synoptic Gospels, proposed by Dr. G. Wetzel. 
The greater part of his paper is taken up with a brief statement of the numer- 
ous theories which have been advocated by various critics, and he confines 
himself to a very short mention of Wetzel’s view, which is that the one staple 
historical notice in regard to this question is the preface to Luke’s Gospel; 
that the Apostle Matthew gave instruction to the Jerusalem Hellenists in 
Greek, and that thus the First Gospel was called after him ; that the Apostle, 
trusting to his memory, did not always arrange his material in exact chrono- 
logical order; that from the notes taken by his hearers, various Gospel 
narratives came into circulation, and that these form our Synoptic Gospels. 
This theory of Wetzel, Mr. Edersheim rightly holds, does not call for detailed 
criticism. 

Mr. Neubauer also has a paper on some newly-discovered Temanite and 
Nabataean inscriptions, of which he gives text and translation, with notes. In 
the former, the Temanite, he calls attention to the occurrence of the divine 
name 7X, as early as the third or fourth century B. C., and to the divine name 
Rimmon, familiar in Aramean and Assyrian proper names. He suggests 
Assyrian influences. I hardly know what he means by the sentence (p. 214): 
“ The language of these inscriptions, although, on the whole, old Aramaic, is 
not Assyrian.” If they are Aramaic, how could they be Assyrian? The 
Nabataean inscriptions are sepulchral, and contain imprecations against those 
who should bury in the tombs others than members of the family to whom they 
were appropriated, except by written permission. Neubauer adds some 
general remarks on the history and mythology of the Nabataeans. He holds 
that the Edomites and the Nabataeans were, if not of the same race, at all 
events closely related; ‘but for this he offers no more evidence than the state- 
ment in Genesis that Esau married a sister of Nebaioth. He claims Jethro 
also as a kinsman of the Nabataeans. These ethnological questions, however, 
present serious difficulties. If Neubauer means to deny the Arabian character 
of the Nabataeans, certainly we should ask for more evidence than he offers. 
For the divine names occurring in the inscriptions he finds some parallels in 
the related Semitic languages. It is surprising that, following Halévy, he 
includes the Hittite among the Semitic languages ; of course, it is a question 
what he means by Hittite. 

Other papers, of which we can only mention the titles, are: A Commentary 
on the Gospels Attributed to Theophilus of Antioch, by W. Sanday, Exeter 
College, Ireland Professor of Exegesis; The Text of the Codex Rossanensis, 
by the same; The Corbey St. James and Its Relation to Other Latin Versions 
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and to the Original Language of the Epistle, by John Wordsworth, Oriel Pro- 
fessor of Interpretation ; A Syriac Biblical Manuscript of the Fifth Century, 
with Special Reference to Its Bearing on the Text of the Syriac Version of 
the Gospels, by G. H. Gwilliam, Fellow of Hertford College; The Date of 
St. Polycarp’s Martyrdom, by T. Randall, St. John’s College; Some Further 
Remarks on the Corbey St. James, by W. Sanday. 

This fruit of Oxford Biblical scholarship deserves a hearty welcome, and it 
is to be hoped that this volume will be followed by others of a like character. 

C. H. Toy. 


Der saturnische Vers als rythmisch erwiesen von OTTO KELLER. Leipzig, G. 
Freytag. Prag, F. Tempsky, 1883. 


Prof. Keller revives the theory that the Saturnian verse was accentual, main- 
taining that this was in accord with the natural pronunciation, and that 
quantitative verses were purely artificial imitations of the Greek, and because 
of their greater beauty finally supplanted the Saturnians. But in the end 
nature must prevail; consequently, in the middle ages, the accent once more 
rises to supremacy, and metre based on quantity totally vanishes, The ancient 
metricians were wholly in error as to the nature of the Saturnian verse, They 
found but few examples that suited the>scheme they devised. This fact, 
together with the vast number of licenses necessary to any scheme based on 
quantity, leads Keller to try the accents; “und hier machen wir nun die tiber- 
raschende Entdeckung, dass in der That ein ungemein grosser Procentsatz 
sich in die von den Metrikern aufgestellten Schemata fiigt, sobald wir schon 
die iiberlieferten Musterverse als rythmische Verse auffassen, und zweitens.. . 
dass die Erscheinungen in auffallender Weise mit den von Wilhelm Meyer 
fir die spatere rythmische Poesie ermittelten Gesetzen harmonieren.” .. . 
“ Die Quantitat ist vdllig gleichgiltig, um so mehr kommt auf den Wortaccent 
an.” Of what he holds to be the same principle in late Latin he says: “ Jede 
im gewohnlichen Leben betonte Sylbe kann den Ictus haben und als Lange 
gelten, und jede unbetonte Sylbe als Kiirze.” Accordingly, we have Dabunt 
malum | Metélli || Naévid | poétae. He uses new characters in indicating his 
accentual scheme. If we employ the ordinary characters, it is 


That dactyl with feminine caesura is not an occasional license, but is required 
in the strict Saturnian. Moreover, it may become +v | vv or euvu ly, 
so that we have such verses as 

dvéllo magno | diriméndo ] régibus | subigéndis 

magnum numerum | triumphat | hdstibus devictis. 


On this he says: “ Man hat mir die Méglichkeit bestritten, dass drei unbetonte 
Sylben aufeinander folgen sollen; allein erstens ist die Casur zu beachten, 
welche zwischen die fraglichen drei Sylben fallt, zweitens kommt es auch in 
der romanischen Rythmik unz&hligemal vor, dass drei unbetonte Sylben hin- 
tereinander stehen.” It will be observed that a syllable alternating with the 
tone-syllable may be accented or not, according to convenience. His rule is 
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that more than two accents must not fall on one word. In the history of the 
verse there are two periods—that of the old, rude Saturnian, and that of the strict, 
so to speak, classical Saturnian. The rude form shows much unevenness ; but 
the strict form requires only the following schemes: 


Jvevu 


with the privilege, indeed, of an additional unaccented syllable between the 
first and second ictus, the second and third, the fourth and fifth, the fifth and 
sixth, We may dispense with a statement of the varieties of the less strict 
Saturnian. 

The work abounds in hints that there is much prejudice to be overcome: 
the word “ unbefangen” plays an important part. The author apparently has 
no hope of any one who has himself written on the subject. But the difficulties 
that suggest themselves even to one who is entirely “‘ unbefangen” are numerous 
and serious. There is space here for the brief mention of only a few of 
these difficulties. The author tacitly assumes that ictus and accent were 
identical (p. 54), which some scholars will certainly not concede. Again, if the 
natural pronunciation gave to an accented syllable the value of a long, and to 
an unaccented one the value of a short, what was it that caused the. first 
imitators of Greek verse to use invariably as long, certain unaccented syllables, 
even when there was not position, and certain accented syllables always as 
short? In other words, on what was quantity based in such words as amicitia? 
Keller finds fault with the quantitative scheme because it requires certain 
changes of traditional quantity, such as sd/us; but in showing that the people 
had a tendency to recognize accent in verse, he cites even quantitative dactylic 
hexameters in which this happens, as C, I. L. i 1454: 


Qir petis péstempus consi/idim rogds non est. 


Why might not this have happened as well in the Saturnians? Keller, it is 
true, denies that accent is at all regarded in the quantitative authors, Plautus 
himself not excepted. Even if this is granted, his theory about verses like 
that just cited, if true, ought to be applicable to quantitative Saturnians, if it 
was, as he claims, the verse of the people. Again, if the accentual rhythm 
was the natural one, which finally triumphed, the artificial method could hardly 
have rendered the other so unintelligible as is implied by the statement: “ Mit 
der Ubung des Dichtens im saturnischen Rythmus schwand nun auch allmah- 
lich alles Verstandniss desselben im rémischen Volke. Horaz verrith uns 
dass kein Mensch mehr zu seiner Zeit die altsaturnischen Saliarischen Gesange 
u. dgl. wirklich verstanden habe, wenn er epist. II 1, 86 ff. sagt”: u. s. w. 
His further remarks show clearly that he has reference to the metrical appre- 
ciation of such authors as Naevius, and not merely to the obscure matter of 
the Carmen Saliare. His view, by the way, must be that the survival of the 
accentual rhythm was in the provinces, or else it must have been rather a 
revival ; unless, indeed, it was merely the principle that survived. 

These are mere illustrations, The reader of this notice has, no doubt, 
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already seen for himself the improbability of some of the features of Keller's 
scheme. 

The book is evidently the result of much thought and labor, and some of its 
points are certainly very strong; but, on the whole, it is likely to disappoint 
even those who are so “unbefangen” as to commence reading it with the 
hope and expectation that they are going to find the troublesome problem at 
last solved. One lays the book down with the feeling that, whatever may be 
said of “rythmisch” in the title, “ erwiesen” is certainly the wrong word. 

M. W. 


Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number VI. The 
Annals of the Cakchiquels. The Original Text with a Translation, Notes, 
and Introduction. By DANIEL G. Brinton, A.M.,M.D. Philadelphia, 
1885. 8vo, pp. vi, 234. 


Dr. Brinton has added another interesting book to his editions of American 
texts. The Cakchiquels occupied a portion of the area of the present State 
of Guatemala. The annals here published are from the pen of one of their 
own authors,a member of a distinguished family. He describes the early 
history of his people and the arrival of the Castilians, with the events that 
followed their conquest. These are not very remarkable, but they serve to 
give a picture of the times. 

The editor has prefixed an index in which he discusses the ethnological 
position of the Cakchiquels; their culture ; their capital city ; computation of 
time; personal and family names; tribal subdivisions ; terms of affinity and 
salutations; titles and social castes; religious notions, and language. The 
people, like the Mayas and Aztecs, were agriculturists and builders. They 
had the art of picture-writing, but the editor leaves it undecided whether their 
system was derived from that of the Mexicans or that of the Mayas. Their 
literature consisted of poems and dramas. The form of government was a 
limited monarchy, the regal power being divided between two families, to one 
of which belonged the author of the Annals. Their constitution was that of 
tribes and sub-tribes. It is curious that the name of one of their subdivisions, 
hay, is the same as the Arabic word for “ tribe.” It is to be hoped that nobody 
will found on this a theory of close relation between the two peoples. They 
had Nature-deities similar to those of the Mexicans; a sylvan deity known as 
“the man of the woods”; an obsidian oracle, to which they paid implicit 
obedience; they practised human sacrifices, and had a regular order of priests. 

Dr. Brinton, though he acknowledges his obligations to the manuscript 
version of the late Abbé Brasseur, holds himself responsible for the present 
translation. For the grammar he has depended on the anonymous grammar 
which he edited for the American Philosophical Society in 1884. For the 
significations of the words his authorities are the Lexicon of Varea, of the 
seventeenth century, and the Spanish Cakchiquel work of Coto. A vocabulary 
of the Annals and an index of native proper names are appended. The work 
must be a useful one for students of native American peoples and languages. 

C. H. Toy. 
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A Sanskrit Reader: with Vocabulary and Notes. By CHARLES ROCKWELL 
LANMAN. Parts I and II. Text and Vocabulary. Boston, 1884. 


More than two years have elapsed since the appearance of Lanman’s Reader, 
and it may seem to the readers of the Journal as though a notice of so impor- 
tant a book had been deferred unduly. It was the intention of the writer 
from the start to review it, but it did not seem to him that a mature opinion 
could be given in a shorter time. The book is a practical one, and a correct 
knowledge of its value will largely depend upon practical use in the class- 
room. The test which it has received by use with two generations of beginners 
in Sanskrit furnishes a much closer insight into its character than any survey 
made ad hoc could possibly do. The author may rest assured that his modest 
hope that the book ‘may help to enlarge the scope of classical teaching, to 
quicken the interest in the history of our mother-tongue, and to make Sanskrit 
study among us increasingly fruitful,’ has been amply realized. Sanskrit has 
certainly been brought nearer to the horizon of the general philological public, 
and there is no longer the feeling that only persons of extraordinary energy, or 
of superior gifts are destined to an insight into this recondite language. The 
rapidity with which an average student can be advanced to a reading-knowl- 
edge of the language is out of all proportion with the rate in the past. Who 
does not remember the discouraging labors which were entailed upon him to 
whose duty it fell to organize a beginners’ class ? Various editions of Bopp’s 
Nala, accompanied by a more checkered catalogue of lexical aids, the latter 
often based upon most discordant principles, made it possible to carry on the 
study only under constant friction, and the difficulties which had to be 
encountered proved more than anything else the vital interest of Sanskrit 
philology, and the vigorous hold which it had acquired upon the reason and 
imagination of students and scholars. At the Johns Hopkins University the 
increase in the number of students of Sanskrit has been most marked in the 
last two years, and though several causes have co-operated here in producing 
this result, the increased ease of access to the elements of the language 
has certainly been an important factor. The Reader is designed as an intro- 
duction to the so-called classical Sanskrit, as well as the various Vedic forms 
of dialect, Mantra (hymns), Brahmana and Sitras (ritual). It contains, accord- 
ingly, from the classical language the first five chapters of the story of King 
Nala, tg fables from the Hitopadega, 6 stories from the Xathdsaritsagara, 4 long 
passages from the Manavadharmagastra. The Vedic language is represented 
in the first place by 31 hymns or parts of hymns from the Rig-Veda, a few 
selections from the Aditrdyani Samhita, about five pages of small selections 
from varied sources illustrating the Brahmana-style, and finally several chapters 
from the Agvalayana-grhyasitra describing the marriage and funeral cere- 
monies. 

The classical selections present all that can be wished for, and the vigorous 
excuse which is made for the selections from the Hitopadega seems altogether 
unnecessary. The author has been guided in a measure by the feeling that it 
would be well to avoid selections which had previously been printed frequently 
in text-editions and chrestomathies. This feeling is traditional in Sanskrit 
studies, and the sooner that it is allowed to pass away, the better. It dates from 
a period when scholars owed their knowledge of certain texts altogether to 
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chrestomathies; so, ¢. g., the second edition of Béthlingk’s chrestomathy con- 

tained, at the time of its appearance, the only European edition of the drama 
Ratnaévali (contributed to the chrestomathy by Professor Capeller). But it is 
certainly unnecessary now to discriminate in a chrestomathy against a 
certain Rig-Veda hymn because it has previously appeared in other chres- 
tomathies. The Rig-Veda is now accessible in several complete text-editions 
and translations, and we should rather see a guarantee of genuine value and 
interest in the fact that a hymn has been selected by various authors of 
manuals, It is certainly one of the first desiderata of a Reader that it should 
present the most advantageous view possible of the language into which the 
student is to be introduced, even if this be in a measure flattering and dispro- 
portionate. Lanman has in general been guided by this spirit in making his 
selections, but occasionally he has sacrificed something to the feeling just 
described. So he has chosen RV. x 52, instead of the much more vigorous 
and dramatic hymn x 51, in illustration of the legend which tells how Agni 
became tired of carrying the sacrifices to the gods and hid in the waters. And 
we may suspect that the omission of such characteristic hymns as vii 103 
(The Frogs), x 108 (Saramd’s mission to the Panis), and above all iii 33 (Vég- 
vamitra’s meetings with the rivers Vipag and (utudri), is due entirely or partly 
to the fact that they are the show pieces of most chrestomathies prior to the 
author’s. And yet we content ourselves without them only with reluctance. 
The only statement which is to be added to the criticism of the selections 
made is a negative one. The representatives of the Brahmana language are 
hardly enough to serve as an introduction into the style of those writings; and 
yet they are, from the nature of their language, peculiarly interesting to classical 
philologians. They are the only specimens of a genuine continuous prose—~ 
the siitras hardly deserve to be mentioned in the same sense—and are, as I 
know from experience, peculiarly interesting and refreshing afterthe monotony 
of unceasing iambic rhythm which precedes them in the book. We would 
fain have seen the story of Qunahgepa from the Aitareya-brahmana inserted; . 
and the author might have sacrificed for it the second selection from the 
Hitopadega, the somewhat sententious story of the tiger in the 7é% of an 
ascetic. 

But what he has given us is printed with a carefulness rarely equalled. We. 
have noted but one misprint (prasyandrire for prasyandire, on p. 98, 1. 4),. 
unless the somewhat peculiar rendering of the consonantal group éya@ in the 
11th line of the same page be of equal origin. The adhesion to the text+- 
editions from which the selections are taken has been too close in one or two 
instances. Nala i 24b we read sakhiganavrta; ii 6b sakhiganat; the- treat- 
ment in composition of feminine stems in long @ and still needs an investi- 
gation reaching back to the MSS; until then the uniform retention of the 
long vowel is desirable. The writings esa cchdga and yajfacchaga (p. 43, ls. 7, 
I1) are troublesome to teacher and student alike, and ought to: have been 
changed, in spite of the Bombay text, to esa chdga and yajfiachaga. In Acvala- 
yana’s Grhyasitra IV 1, 12 (p. ror, 1. 10) Stenzler ought to have printed 
abhita-akégam as a compound (bahuvrihi); the siitra is then easily rendered: 
‘The burial-place should have open space on all sides of it.’ Similarly, I 
cannot help believing that the words yathd and tathdé, Manu IV 17 (p. 62, 1. 9) 
ought to be considered as an avyayibhdva-compound in composition: yathd- 
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' tathadhyapayahs, ‘teaching in the proper manner’ (cf. the rules of the veda- 
dhyayana-chapters in the grhya-sitras). 

The greater part of the book is taken up by a vocabulary which has no 
superior among Sanskrit chrestomathies in fullness, exactness of execu- 
tion, and the various accessory helps which it offers to students. It contains 
178 pages in double columns and prevailingly small print, while the text 
amounts only to 106 pages. It is, accordingly, rather an index to the text than 
a mere lexicon, taking into account every important shade of meaning in the 
words, and explaining every difficulty. Moreover, ample references to Whitney’s 
Sanskrit Grammar furnish constant assistance to the student, and serve to keep 
him at home in that invaluable book. In addition to the purely lexical side of 
the work, two features deserve especial attention: First, the introduction of 
etymological parallels from the classical and Germanic languages, occasionally 
also from the Slavic and Celtic; secondly, the developments of meanings in 
Sanskrit words, illustrated where possible by analogies from other languages, 
especially English and German. This feature of the book is to be especially 
commended, and deserves imitation in all better lexical works, as it empha- 
sizes a side of language which both teachers and students are very prone to 
neglect. Semasiology in all its various aspects does not offer much that is as 
regular even as the phonetic life of words; so much more worthy of attention 
are the parallelisms in the development of meanings, which repeat themselves 
oftentimes in most varied surroundings, inviting even to a search for a psycho- 
logical cause for this persistence. And the practical use of pointing out these 
parallels is to be found in the increased ease with which the meanings of a 
word, often of a puzzling variety, are remembered by the student. We may 
draw attention to a few of the more interesting comparisons made in the book: 
For the connection between gi in the sense of ‘to dwell,’ and 4g# ‘ to possess, 
rule,’ cf. Lat. pos-sidére and Germ. desitzen. For Sk. athz ‘ narrow, and dihas 
‘distress,’ cf. English s¢raiten ‘to narrow’ and ‘to distress,’ Ger. enge and angst. 
For avasara ‘occasion,’ from root. sar‘to go’ and ava‘ down,’ cf. Lat. cdsus 
‘occasion,’ from cadere ‘to fall,’ and Germ, fail from fallen. For budh ‘to 
notice, in the sense of ‘to present a person with a thing,’ cf. Germ. jemand 
bedenken. We may add here a few such parallels which are not noted in the 
book: For adhi-dha ‘ name,’ cf. ; for * conduct,’ cf. Germ. auffahr- 
ung ; for mahd-bahu, cf. weyadd-rnyxue; for pra-sanna ‘kindly disposed,’ cf., 
perhaps, Germ. geneigt ; for root /amé and vi ‘ to lag, to loiter,’ cf. the colloquial 
to hang about ; for drgya ‘worthy to be seen, splendid,’ cf. Engl. sightly, Germ. 
ansehnlich ; for rudh‘to shut up, close,’ and anu-rudhyate ‘to be devoted to,’ 
cf. Germ. schliessen and sich an-schliessen. 

The vocabulary, like the text, is elaborated and printed with model care. 
I have noted but one trifling misprint, dosa for doga. Under nakgatra the 
designation m. (masculine) is to be added to x, (neuter) for RV. I, 50, 2 (p. 
71, 1.12). sahita ‘united’ is certainly not from sah(a) +- ita, but probably a 
guasi-denominative participle from saha, ‘associated.’ prdyas is not from root 
i‘ to go’-++ pra, but is an old comparative, Zend /raydo, Lat. picores, plous, plas. 
candriyana cannot be a compound from candra +-ayana: it is a patronymic 
vrddi-derivative in @yana from candra, The explanation of 4/a7ks as con- 
taining reduplication (*kim-ka(m)-s) is forced ; the long vowel of the root is of 
a piece with that of dn-ia, kdn-ti; the 4g seems to come analogically from 
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the common class of unreduplicated desideratives, which exhibit it quite often 
as the result of the fusion of a guttural with s (d4i4s, gifs, etc.). The designa- 
tion of compounds like agaknuvant and asprgant as adjectives rather than 
participles, I have found somewhat puzzling to beginners. A name like deva- 
carman seems to me better translated by ‘having the protection of the gods’ 
(bahuvrihi), rather than ‘ gods delight’; cf. visnu-garman, varuna-carman, etc., 
‘ having Visnu’s, Varuna’s, etc., protection’; cf. also garva-varman,etc. I do not 
believe in the necessity of regarding pradhrti as uncompounded in an expres- 
sion like ‘atah-prabhrti (to be written so!); this differs in no particular from 
tat-prabhrti (adverb from an appositional bahuvrihi); if so, pradAérti 3 is best 
cancelled. The development of the meanings in the causative of 4/sad+4 
nr. 2 seems tome better as follows: ‘ to cause to sit near, to bring near, to bring 
on, to obtain.’ sania, on p. 28,1. 10, seems to me to be best regarded as an 
adjective ; if so, it is wanting in the glossary. Not accounted for is the use 
of amya agreeing with a noun, but translatable only by ‘ furthermore’ (and 
the like). The word has an anticipatory value and appositional construction. 
So in Nala i 13, 14 (a devegu na yakeceu tadrg rupavati kvacit madnusegu api ca’ 
nycgu drstapurva) the phrase manusegu api ca’ nyegu does not seem to me trans- 
latable by ‘nor among men and others,’ but by ‘ nor furthermore among men,’ 
So also Nala iii 2: aham caf va hi yac ca’ nyan mama’ sti vasu kiticana is 
not to be translated by ‘for both I and whatsoever other good I have,’ but by 
‘for both I and furthermore whatsoever good I have (all that is thine).’ 
The Greek has the same idiom, ¢. g. in Xen. Anab.i5, 5: ov yap qv xéproc¢ ovd? 
dévdpov; Plato, Gorg. 473 C: nal GAdwv Plato, Ap. 
36 B: . . te oixovopiag Kal Kal 
kai The etymology given for adbhuta (ati)-bhita) is surely to 
be discarded (see Bezz. Beitraege iii 171); and the etymologies given for 
ambara (an(u)-vara), kitavd (kim +- tava), are also hardly sound enough to report. 
The derivation of 4sane from iksana seems to me very unlikely; it is more 
likely to be derived from a noun &gana ‘ blow’; cf. Ger. ‘ auf einem schlag,’ Fr. 
‘tout d'un coup.’ On the other hand, the connection between xarman ‘fun,’ and 
su-ndra ‘joyous,’ ld ‘joyousness,’ seems to me fairly secure, and for avadhiraya 
I would venture a suggestion. If we assume for dhira the meaning ‘ thinking,’ 
/dhiraya would mean ‘to think,’ evadhiraya ‘to think down,’ to despise; cf. 
xatagpovéw, The root 3.47 illustrates one of the greatest disadvantages which 
attaches itself to the choice of the weak root-forms for lexicons. The short r- 
vowel is quite without foundation in this root (4irnd = Af -nd ; hir-d-tixhrr-d-té 
for 47-4-ti), and the Hindu scholars are quite right in projecting it as 4/4f. 
Yet it may have been well to avoid a notation different from that of Whitney’s 
grammar in a single instance or two. The verbal forms asat ( 4/as, p. 2, 1. 7), 
aduhat ( 4/duh, p. 60,1. 11), mugnanti ( 4/mus, p. 13, 1. 5), gamnati (artificial 
form from 4/3.¢am, p. 97, L 16), gayek ( 4/¢i,p. 70,1. ), sarati (p. 31, 1. 10), 
ni-layata ( 4/li, p. 93, 1. 16), are not accounted for in the vocabulary; no doubt 
the notes, which are to be issued soon, will bring their explanation. 

The Petersburg Lexicon does not seem to me always happy in its manner of 
accounting for verbal forms in -dya. It is often disposed to designate as causa- 
tives (or so-called cur-verbs) forms which are better regarded as denomina- 
tives. In this Lanman has fcllowed his authority too closely. So there seems 
to me to be no reason for doubting that cintdydmi is a denominative from cinta ; 
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it means, literally, ‘to give thought to’ rather than‘ to think’; ¢. g., in selection 
xix it can be seen clearly that acinfayat (p. 42,1.14) is rendered by cintam 
krtva (p. 43, 1. 3). Certainly pardyati is not a causative of y1.f7, having the 
same value as prnat ‘to fill,’ but a denominative from fara in the sense of ‘to 
make full’; vardyati is not a causative from 4/2.v7 ‘to choose,’ but a denom- 
inative from vdra ‘ choice,’ in the sense of ‘to make choice’; pajdyati does not 
come directly from 4/f2#/, but is a denominative from fzja ‘ to do honor to.’ 
And there seems to me no danger of error in stating denominative origin for 
tarkdyami, bhakgdyami and abhivadayami (from tarka, bhaked and abhivada). The 
class of cur-verbs is likely enough to retain forever a liberal allowance of 
unexplained forms in dya ; so much more desirable is it to sever from it verb- 
forms of clearly denominative origin. The accent of these forms presents no 
difficulty greater than that of mantrdydmi, and a suggestion as to the reason 
why these words do not exhibit denominative accent (mantrayami) may not be 
amiss here. We start from the fact that there are almost no presents in 
accented d (tud-class) which exhibit an @ in the root to be found in the 
language. The few exceptions can be seen in Whitney’s Roots, Verb-Forms, 
etc., of the Sanskrit Language, pp. 217-18; they are not enough to obscure 
the fact, which appears clearly, ¢. g., in the case of the inchoative class: 
ydchami, gdcchami, but ucchami, rchami, prechami, ichami; the transition-stems 
from the ma-class: pd-na-te (répvnut),' bhd-na-ti ( 4/bha), possibly also rd-na-ti 
(*rm-nd-ti), but pr-nd-ti, mr-nd-ti, gr-nd-ti, etc.; the transition-stems from the 
nu-class : dhd-nv-ati (*dhn-nv-d-ti), rd-nv-ati (*rm-nv-dti), but ; the 
transition-stem vd-n-d-a-te, but mu-fi-c-d-, etc. (Whitney, Sk. Gr. 758).? It 
‘ may certainly be assumed that this shift of accent is not due to phonetic 
influences, but to the attraction of the 44d@-class verbs, which are common in 
earliest times, and often exhibit in their stems the sequence consonant + d+ 
consonant +- a, followed by the personal endings. Now, it is evident that the same 
tendency would change an original *faraydti to purdyati, and thus the confu- 
sion between the forms of causatives which had -dya- originally (KZ. xxiii 
120) may be due to an analogy which emanated from the é4d-class rather 
than the causatives themselves. These might, however, have also exercised a 
certain attraction upon forms differing from them as slightly as the type 
*puraydti. 

The etymological part of the book is done with care and excellent judgment, 
though in this department scholars agree to differ from one another with almost 
no acerbity. The lesson of the past has made us wise. I donot believe at all 
that the author has given too much. The more numerous and palpable the 


2 Panini and the Nirukta report a form fasdydti in the sense of ‘to praise,’ If there be 
any nexus between Jdnate and this word, it would fortify the assumption that the # of the root 
faz originates with the d-suffix; cf. mathaydti : mathnami, etc. (Whitney, Sk. Gr. 732). 

2 This type has also allowed most of its stems containing vowels other than a (/7-mv-dm?) 
to pass over into the 4A2-class, 

3 It is certainly not accidental that there is not a single example of an a-root contained in 
this paragraph of Whitney’s Grammar. The a-roots, in passing over to the J/7-class, yield 
a type (vd-n-d) which coincides so perfectly with the proethnic roots containing a nasal 
(ddndh), that they would be at once urged on by the analogy of these to begin to play the part of 
genuine roots. This explains satisfactorily the existence of a complete tense-system (perfect, 
aorist, etc.) in root vand, and other roots of this type are subject to the suspicion that they 
are merely extended present-systems. 
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bonds which connect Indian language, thought, myth, custom, etc., with that of 
Europe are shown to be, by so much do Indian studies gain in wholesome interest. 
The teachers of Indian philology can demand more warmly a recognition of 
the importance of their teachings and their investigation, as they spin one 
thread after another across from the Ganges to the Tiber, and of course the 
vocabularies of the ancient Indian dialects offer the best vantage-ground for 
exhibiting this union. I am not acquainted with any good reason for compar- 
ing Lat. fides and foedus with Sk. dandh and Germ. dinda, as Gr. reifw morc, 
together with the Lat. words, point to 4/*dhidh, which cannot be derived from 
/*bhandh by any process, acceptable to-day. #Agov is hardly to be compared 
with but with (Froehde, Schmidt, Brugmann); with grid 
‘house’ I prefer to compare ypwhvdog ‘cave,’ Zd. geredha (Fick, Schmidt, De 
Saussure), rather than to callin ygrahk ; under adhrd ‘ rain-cloud ’ the formally 
almost identical agpé-¢ ought to be mentioned. There is no good reason for 
omitting the etymology of 4/4san (xreivw) under its own head, and reporting 
it under 4/2.48i (¢9ivw) ; the roots stand in no closer relation than many other 
pairs or triads of roots for which some relationship has been assumed. Under 
4/2.tan the fuller 4/stan deserves a mention, although it does not occur in the 
vocabulary. The doubtful connection of 4/4ri with *zpiaua: seems to me 
preferable to the derivation from 4/Aar ‘to make.’ Since the publication 
of the Reader, I have myself given reasons for connecting paka ‘ young’ with 
Greek 7érwv in the sense of ‘ mild, weak, little’ (Am. Journ. Philol. Vol. VI, 
p- 42). The following etymologies seem to me well assured: Aupyati + Lat. 
cupio; patra ‘drinking-vessel : old Latin péclum ; 4/gras ‘to devour’ : ypdw, 
ypaoric; 4/bhug: English dusy (Kluge, Froehde) ; ¢dgvant (for *sd-gvant) : d-ravt- 
(Benfey) ; candrd + Lat. candere; 4/car: Latin colere (cf. sasyam carati, p. 34, 
1. 16). Less certain, but yet worth mentioning, seem to me 7(xT): 4/ah (e. g., 
Wackernagel) ; téAcov: 4/karg; gubhrd: Ohg. sdbar; stem parnd-, 
Slavic 7-gdro, is so characteristic a parallel to anda ‘egg,’ that it would have 


been well to mention it. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


La Chanson de Roland. Translated by LEONCE RABILLON, New York, 1885. 


It were superfluous to explain to any reader of this Journal the origin and 
scope of this remarkable epic, which, though it commemorates a disaster and 
not a victory—a disaster, too, which had no serious nor lasting results—and 
though it glorifies a hero of whom we know nothing except that he was Prefect 
of Brittany, has yet, in one form or another, held the ear of the world fora 
thousand years. 

M. Rabillon’s translation can compare favorably with any that we have 
seen. He seems to have hit a happy medium between the harshness that 
would repel the reader, and the smoothness and polish that would fail to give 
the color of the original ; and he has been careful to preserve that touch of 
childishness which is so characteristic of the work of “ Turoldus.” He has 
also succeeded remarkably in his management of the ten-syllable measure, 
never easy to handle, but especially difficult here. Those who wish to make 
the acquaintance of the poem without grappling with the old Norman dialect, 
may do so very satisfactorily and pleasantly in this version. W. H. B. 


REPORTS. 


PHILOLOGUs, XLIII, 2-4. 


No. 2. 
I. Pp. 209-18. G, F. Unger discusses at length the source of the error of 
Apollodorus in placing the birth of Xenophanes from 40 to 60 years too early. 
2. P.218. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 4. 


3. Pp. 219-43. On the Vienna Collection of Apothegms, by F. Lortzing. 
1. A discussion of the sources of the apothegms ascribed to the so-called 
cogoi, 2, Additions to, and remarks upon, Wachsmuth’s edition of the col- 
lection. 

4. P. 243. In Plat. Apol. 23 A, K. Fisslein proposes rabrdév for rovrov (MSS) 
or Tovr’ ov (Wolf-Hermann). 


5. Pp. 244-8. On Pseudo-Isocrates mpi¢ Anudvixov, by E, Albrecht. The 


author places in parallel columns the well-known similar passages of the first 
and the second orations. He then shows that those of the first must have been 
derived from the second. It is highly improbable that Isocrates thus borrowed 
from himself. 


6. Pp. 249-60. On Eudociae Violarium, by E. Patzig. This work, as has 
been shown by P. Pulck, De Eudociae quod fertur Violario, is a compilation 
of the 16th century. Patzig gives many interesting illustrations of the manner 
in which the author, who uses works of later date than the time of Eudocia, 
has stitched together and interwoven passages from various sources. The 
writer of the MS (Par. 3057) was the author of the work. 


7. Pp. 261-96. On the Chronology of the Last Years of the Peloponnesian 
War, by J. Beloch. This is an elaborate article of great interest, but it is 
impossible to make an abstract of it intelligible. Specially interesting to the 
general scholar is the investigation of the genuineness of the chronological 
data of Xenophon’s Hellenica. 


8. P. 296. C. Hartung maintains that in Theocr. XX VII 14, xai ciye is to 
be retained. 

9. Pp. 297-320. On the Construction of the Berlin Model of the Greek 
Quinquereme, by B. Graser. The model was made under the direction of 
Graser, who, in this article, defends the construction against certain criticisms, 
especially those of Zéller and Brunn. 


10. Pp. 321-46. Report on Greek and Roman Mathematics. 


11. P. 346. F. Becher holds that in Cic. pro Milone, XXIV 66, diligentiam 
. nimiam nullam putabam is intentionally ambiguous. 
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12. Pp. 347-8. Th. Fritzsche emends Theogn. V 513. 


13. Pp. 349-53. B. Fabricius gives, as a supplement to his translation of 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a criticism of Blandi’s translation, and 
corrects dpéuor into dpuo in §15, p. 52. 


14. Pp. 353-6. O. Apelt critically discusses ten passages of Stobaeus. 
15. Pp. 356-8. Ph. Thielmann discusses eight passages of Petronius. 


16. Pp. 358-60. C. Fr. Miller emends Liv. XXII 23, 4; 24, 5; 24, 9-10; 
38, 3; 51, 6. 
17. Pp. 360-62. In Cic. Or. XLVIII 159 (where the quantity of in- and con- 


before consonants is treated), L. Miller proposes immanis for inhumanus, and 
producte dicitur i for producte dicuntur. 


18. Pp. 362-3. A. Bauer defends Thuc. III 50 (the execution of the 
thousand Mitylenaeans). 


19. Pp. 363-4. G. F. Unger argues that Pyrrhus began to reign in 297 or 
the second half of 298 B. C. 


20. Pp. 365-6. Martin Schanz contributes some facts to the biography of 
H. Stephanus. 


21. Pp. 366-84 (end). Extracts from Journals, etc. The Westminster 
Review, 1882, Vol. LXII, July (a mere list of titles). Revue Archéologique, 1878, 
No. V to 1879, No. V. This report contains the following paragraph : “ Endlich 
wird, um einem etymologischen irrthum vorzubeugen, berichtet, dass Zncina, 
was ein deutscher philologe auf der abbildung eines gallischen gottes fiir eine 
antike inschrift und fir den namen einer gottheit, der griechischen ’Avdéyx7 
entsprechend, angesehen hatte, die signatur des pariser kupferstechers ist, der 
die abbildung gravirt hat.” 


No. 3 

1. Pp. 385-404. Dio Chrysostomus as Historian, by H. Haupt. The views 
of H. S. Reimarus concerning the inaccuracy of the list of works ascribed by 
Suidas to Dio Cassius, are adopted and extended, the author arguing at length 
that not only the T'erxd, but also the Iepouxd, and even Ta xara Tpaiavév, are works 
of Dio Chrysostomus. 


2. P. 404. In Statius Achil. I 394, H. Deiter proposes Fatuam for famam. 


3. Pp. 405-16. Strabo’s Sources for his 17th Book, by A. Vogel. A 
pleasantly composed and interesting discussion. The conclusion is that Strabo 
gives much concerning Egypt from personal observation; otherwise he 
followed chiefly Artemidorus, occasionally other authors, among them Posei- 
donios. 


4. P. 416. In Cic. Tusc. I 36, 38, H. Deiter proposes to follow the MSS in 
omitting /éa, and to write a semicolon instead of a period after patiare. 


5. Pp. 417-28. Onthe Athenian Law of Inheritance in the Absence of 
Wills, by K. Seeliger. The object of this somewhat intricate investigation is 
to demonstrate that the law itself was defective, and hence that we must not 
undertake to emend it into a perfect system. 


| 
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6. P. 428. C. Angermann connects dumpov, dumedoc, durvg with arte, root 
ap, “ erreichen.” 

7. Pp. 429-43. The Four Ages of Julius Florus, by G. F. Unger. An elaborate 
investigation of the origin of the number of years assigned each age, 400, 
150, 150, 200, with a discussion of some collateral questions. 

8. Pp. 444-66. Some Questions in Latin Epigraphy and Grammar, by W. 
Weissbrodt. As this article is of general interest to Latin scholars, a tolerably 
full abstract is here given: 


I.—THE UsEs oF J longa. 


Grammarians have noted the fact that about the times of Sulla the letter I, 
produced upward, began to be used to denote z long by nature, and so sometimes 
interchanged with ¢, which had ceased to indicate a sound intermediate 
between ¢ and i, and represented merely z. Exceptionally EI denoted i. Often 
J longa denoted i consonans, as Elvs,' GAIvs. Also, 1I and It were used with 
the same power, as Ellvs, Eltvs. Finally the form It was used in imperator, 
imperium, as a mark of respect. But the lengthened I had other uses: 

(1) It seems to be universally assumed that it never denoted two vocalic 2’s, 
whereas there are reasons for believing that it sometimes stood for iz. (That 
i# does not occur in Latin is well known.) For instance, in C. VI 9006 (of the 
city Rome), occur DIs and FILIs, but common é not only in the first syllable of 
the latter word, but also in suis, Abertis, posteris, Atimetus, etc. Of course, dis 
and fiis are perfectly good; but this does not show that dits and f/iis were not 
intended by the above mode of writing, and if such was not the intention, it 
is difficult to divine the object of using I in those words only. Similarly, 
in C. VIII 7969 (Numidia), in the sentence venationem vari generis promisit, 
the adj. is written VARI, although the inscription has common z in Commodi, 
Antonini, Pii, Celerinus, promisit, So C. VIII 8795 (Mauretania) has Severi, 
Alexandri, divi, onorati, etc., with common i; but the gen. of Pius is PI. This 
PI occurs also in C, III 5323 (Seckau), along with fil, Severi, Parthici, written 
with common #. In C. X 2935 (Naples), sidé et Is gui inscripti sunt. SoC. X 
13,564, maritus, amico, Felici, coniugi, suis, etc.; but FILIs. Also, C. X 2782 
(Puteoli), FILIs along with coniugi, Libertis, etc. 

These examples are taken from inscriptions the transcripts of which are 
certainly free from falsifications. Supported, then, by these examples, the 
following may be regarded as almost certain: C, VI 1283, sternundis, repetundis ; 
but VENEFICIs, VIs (guaestor veneficis, vis sternundis). C. V1 12,307, vixit, dirae, 
qui, donis, tuis, meritis ; but INFERIs in the pentameter, ut cineres patrios dederet 
inferis. C. VIII 3354, AEMILI; but Baldi, Aviti. C. VI 8101, DIs manidus, 
libertis libertabusque, quiqgue ab 1s manumissi . . . posterisque, Other examples 
might be added. 

It will presently be shown that the nom. pl. of names in -ius was usually in 
-ti, and the gen. sing. in -i. Hence, we have instances of I= ii in C. V 5378 
and 3338, the former of which has gen. Seftimi and nom, SEPTIMI ; the latter, 
gen. Sellici and nom. HORTENSI. The fact that in other instances this 
character denotes a single long vowel, does not disprove the use claimed for 
it in these examples. 


1 In such cases did it not really stand for 77 ?—-M. W. H. 
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(2) When zz occurs, sometimes the second 7 is produced upwards merely as 
a graphic device to secure variety,’ without any intention of indicating quantity. 
This often occurs in numerals, as vil, vil, xuI. In C. VIII 7994, occur 
marmoreis, binis, theatri, etc.; but popiIs. C. VI 15,856 (A. D. 193), divi 
Marci, domini, locis, Felici, etc.; but AEDIFICIIs. C, VIII 212 (2d century) 
gives opportunity for I=Z more than eighty times, but the character is 
employed only in ELystIs. So C. VI 8572, fisci, Asiatici, vixit, filio; but Com- 
MENTARIIS. C. VI 9784, Adexandri, philosophi, Stoici, merenti, etc.; but piIs, 
CLAVDII. C. VIII 10,212, 7 ten times, prI twice. C. X 5052, 7 sixteen times, 
PII three times. There are many other examples. A very common one is 
PIIsSIMIs in epitaphs from all the provinces of the empire. 

Rarely the first ¢ of ¢ is produced, both in numerals, as xxI111, vIu (C. VIII 
10,586), and in ordinary words, as PI1sstmvs (C. VI 14,452), DIIs, etc. 

(3) Occasionally the complex characters 1gI, ret, 11, I1, strangely denote each 
a simple z. It may be that in some cases a vulgar pronunciation—svlis = 
sujis, for instance—is indicated. For other instances no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been found. The examples are too few to indicate a widely prevailing 
custom, and too numerous to be ascribed to accident. The sound Z is found 
represented by II in the first syllable of fi/iae, /sidi, Divius ; the last syllable 
of divi, liberti, ministri, Opi (dat. of Ops), annis, amicis, defunctis, libertis, 
publicis, coniugi, uxori, bigis, collegis, tabulis, piissimis (which also has p1I = fit), 
and in gui, posterisque. In C. X 2040 occurs ANNIIIS= annis, and in VI 629 
sanctissimis, with 11 in the ultima. The few examples of IEI seem to belong 
to the last years of the republic and the beginning of the empire. The 
numerous examples of 11 (with one exception from the times of Alexander 
Severus) belong to the first half of the first century after Christ. For future 
consideration is reserved the question whether any influence was exercised by 
the Greek habit of representing the z-sound by two letters. 


II.—SIMPLE AND DOUBLE i IN THE CASE-ENDINGS. 


This subject, investigated by many scholars, has been most completely treated 
by Corssen (Ausspr. II 696-705). 

(1) Nouns in -ius, -ium, began to form their gen. in -i already in the times 
of Augustus. The epitaph of P. Paquius Scaeva and his wife (C. IX 2845-6) 
has Paguii, aerarii, flit. It mentions Augustus as still living, thus approxi- 
mately fixing its date ; but it contains the word reAguum, thus spelled, showing 
that the composer belonged to the new school of analogists. Also in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum conlegii is no longer to be questioned. To the few 
examples that have been collected from the times of Tiberius is to be added 
filit (C. VI 10,399 of A. D. 16); in the times of Caligula occurs divi Judii (VI 
882); about the times of Claudius, C/audii (14 times), /u/ii (twice), Statilii, etc. 
But the simple 7 still continued to be more common by far. 

(2) In the much-cited law of Malaca, the two genitive forms mumicipi and 
municipii are not used promiscuously, as is assumed. The connection in which 
the word occurs seems to have had some influence, but no fixed rule is con- 
sistently observed throughout. 


1 Compare the rétention of the old omg s in writing ss in English, and the / of medical pre- 
scriptions,—M. H. 
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(3) In African inscriptions famonium nearly always has -i, whereas muni- 
cipium very often has -##. Here, as in the law of Malaca, the dat. of mumniceps 
appears to have sometimes led to a differentiation. 

(4) The forms 74 (gen. and nom.) and fits are comparatively rare. The 
simple ¢ greatly predominates, even when attended by proper names with -7z. 
{Here the author gives a considerable list of illustrations.] 

(5) Sometimes the gen. sing. and the nom. pl. of a name have the same form. 
[Here follow several examples.] But the rule is that the nom. must have -2é, 
the gen. -2. Proofs may be cited by the hundred. [A long list follows.] 

(6) On coins the gen. of names in -iuws is only -i, the nom. pl. -z. iii, 
however, is found as gen. and f/ias nom. The gen. of imperium vacillates. 


III.—FINAL m IN THE TIMES OF THE EMPIRE, AND THE EXPRESSIONS 
curam agere, Cura agere, curagens. 


It is a well-known fact that -m, because of its weak utterance, was often 
omitted in writing, and also was frequently added where it did not belong. 

(1) Those who supplied occasional poems omitted -m whenever quantity by 
position was to be avoided, but, on the other hand, allowed hiatus between -m 
and a vowel. For instance, C. VI 7578 (in Hadrian’s times), . . . ec passa est 
PIETATE rependere matri, dixerunt FERALE diem stationibus atris, ut mecum florem 
Jato MORIENTE viderent, Also, consulibus tunc matus ERAM iteroque Severo. In 
VI 1951 stands UMBRA /evem, but VITAM servetis amicis, In VI 9783, 


hic cum lauru feret Romanis iam relevatis 
reclusus castris inpia morte perit, 


lauru feret is not to be changed into /aurum fert, for the double error is much 
less probable than is feret for ferret' in the times of Maxentius. 

(2) In some prose inscriptions the omission of -m was the rule. In two 
African inscriptions (C. VIII 8246 and 8247) occur the accusatives agnz (three 
times), éauru, edu (each twice), agna, aedua, ovicula, ovicla, capone, verbece, berbece ; 
in short, -m is omitted everywhere—seventeen times in all. In Africa, from the 
fifth to the seventh century, the formula alicut domum eternale facere was in 
common use, one acc. with -m, the other without ; e/ernalem only twice. 

(3) This omission of -m led to the compounds curagens, curagendarius. 

(2) Curam agere is construed (1) with the gen. in twelve examples [quoted in 
the original article]. One of these has the participle, (2) Without the gen., 
twenty-one examples, fifteen of which show the abl. absolute of the participle. 

(4) Cura agere. Thirty-eight examples, thirty-one of them with the participle 
in the abl. absolute. One example with the gen, 

(c) Curagens, curagendarius, The former occurs C, III 5898 and 3096; the 
latter in the Codex Theodosianus, in a decree of Constantius: 47% guos cura- 
gendarios sive curiosos provincialium consuetudo appellat. 

It is clear that curam agere is older than cura agere. As the abl. absolute 
cura agente occurs so often, one might suspect that a species of attraction, not 
unknown to Latin epigraphy, took place; but in the case of memoria fecit, 
Secerunt, posivit, posuit, comparavit, “ erect a tombstone,” the finite verb always 
occurs. 


1 The sense, too, seems to prefer this. Observe also the abl. zmfid in the next verse.— 
M. W. H, 
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Curagere is therefore analogous to amimum advertere, animadvertere, 


g. P. 466. A. Eussner contributes two ancient passages—Seneca Rhetoricus 
(Suas. 2, 20), on Verg. Aen. XI 288-go0, and (Contr. VII 1, 27) on Two Verses 
of Varro—to the solution of the question whether the defective verses of Vergil 
have an artistic object, or are due to the incompleteness of the work. The 
passages favor the artistic theory. 


10. Pp. 467-522. Report on Greek and Roman Mathematics, by J. L. 
Heiberg. 
11. P.522. H. Schiller defends p/us minus in Bell. Gall. VIII 20, 1. 


12. Pp. 523-6. F. Wieseler discusses Eur. Frag. (Nauck) 163, 172, 287, 
and in Aesch. Pers. 1002, proposes axpérn¢ for aypérac or axpérat, 


13. Pp. 526-7. L. Holzapfel defends his views concerning Thuc. III 40, 24 
(Rhein. Mus. XXXVII, p. 454 ff.), against Herbst’s strictures (Philol. XLII, 
p- 715). 

14. Pp. 528-31. G. F. Unger discusses the question when Alexander Poly- 
histor wrote, and concludes that it was about 39 B. C. 


15. Pp. 531-6. G. Schoemann gives a discussion of the words yréuwy, 
aBodoc, AettoyvGuwv, as a contribution to the determination of the sources of 
Etymologicum Magnum. 


16. Pp. 536-45. A. Kannengiesser discusses ten passages of Lucretius. 


17. Pp. 545-6. J. Weber removes from Cicero (De Domo 38, ror) the pas- 
sage in which is given the etymology of Aeguimelium., 


18. Pp. 546-7. H. Haupt discusses the question how far Jordanes followed 
Dictys Cretensis. 


19. Pp. 548-76. Extracts from Journals, etc. Revue Archéologique, 1879, 
VI to 1881, IV. Academy, 1883, Jan. 6 to March ro, 


No. 4. 
1. Pp. 577-661. The Military Vear of Thucydides, by G. F. Unger. The 
primary object of this searching investigation is to determine at what period 
the campaign years began into which Thucydides divided the war. The 
author maintains that the accidental date of the attack upon Plataea—that is, 
the night on which began the last day of Anthesterion (4-5 April, 431)—was 
taken as the beginning of the @épog and end of the yecudv, into which each 
year was divided, and that the Athenian calendar was followed, so that the 
last of Anthesterion or the beginning of the 6épo¢ (summer half-year) not only 
was variable, as compared with the Julian calendar and the actual seasons, 
but sometimes even fell before the opening of spring (éap). After a general 
discussion, the author takes up and investigates the data for each year seriatim, 
not confining himself to the special subject named above, but treating other 
questions relating to Thucydidean and general Athenian chronology. An 
abridgment of the article would not be intelligible. To all interested in the 
subject, the article in its original form is indispensable. 


2. P.661. A. Eussner emends two passages of P. Annius Florus. 
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3. Pp. 662-77. Exegetical and Critical Discussion of Plotinus, Ennead. 
I 1-6, The article is chiefly an analysis. 

4. P. 677. N. Wecklein reads fabrosgue for barbarosque in Cic. Tusce. 
V 36, 104. 

5. Pp.678-7or. Report on Dio Cassius, continued from XLI, p. 140, by 
H. Haupt. 

6. P. zor. C, Wagener explains the signature at the end of Codex 
Gothanus No, rot. 

7. Pp. 702-7. On the MSS of Cic. De Divinatione, by H. Ebeling. 

8. Pp. 707-9. A. Lowinski proposes to read in Aesch. Ag. 642 f., wuyie re 
épéleto, | O¢ avdpuove, 

9. 709-25. Recent works on the Greek Tragedians, reviewed by N. Weck- 
lein and F. Hanssen. 


10. Pp. 725-7. J. Simon discusses a few passages of Xen. Hell. 


11. Pp. 727-43. Extracts from Journals, etc. Revue Archéologique, 1881, 
IV to 1882, I. Edinburgh Review, 1884, April. 


12. Pp. 745 ff. Index, etc. M. W. HumMpPHREYs. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EuGEN KO.BING. Heilbronn, 


VII Band, 1884. 


I—F, Gierth, On the Oldest Middle English Version of the Assumptio 
Mariae, gives, first, a valuable summary of the poem; secondly, an account of 
the various Middle English versions of the poem and of their sources; and 
thirdly, a discussion of the MSS and their relations to each other. Ten Brink 
attributes the origin of the Oriental legend to the second half of the fourth 
century, while Tischendorf is inclined to place it still earlier. Besides the 
Greek versions, there are two in Syriac, one in Arabic, and one in Sahidic. 
Of the Occidental languages, Latin possesses three, Old French one, 
Middle High German several, and Middle English four. Of the English ver- 
sions, it is only the earliest, designated by E, that is made the subject of 
discussion ; it does not derive from either the French or Middle High German, 
but is based upon the Latin directly. There are five principal MSS, of which 
the first, MS Gg. 4, 27, 2 of the Cambridge University Library, is the best 
text, and was edited by Lumby in his King Horn, London, 1866. MS B, 
Brit. Mus. Add. 10,036, was likewise edited by Lumby in the same volume, 
The course of the narrative is best reproduced by C, which is Cod. Harl. 
Chart. 2382 of the British Museum. The five MSS, with two later redactions, 
are discussed at length, and finally the author promises to publish the text in 
one of the next numbers of Znglische Studien, but it has not yet appeared. 


On the Sources of the Middle English Versions of St. Paul’s Vision is the 
title of a paper by A. Brandes. Dante may have been acquainted with the 
mediaeval legend, if an inference from Inf. II 28 may be permitted. The 
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story was invented at a very early date, since it is already referred to by 
Augustine and Sozomen. The Greek text, discovered by Tischendorf in 1843, 
was composed, in its original form,as early as A. D. 381. A Syrian paraphrase of 
the Greek exists, and a translation of it was published by Perkins in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. The story is found in six Latin 
versions, at least three in Old French verse, four in Middle English verse, and 
one in Middle English prose. Of the four English redactions, the first was 
printed by Horstmann in Herrig’s Archiv LII 35-8 ; the second by Morris in 
An Old English Miscellany, pp. 147-55, and in its Southern English form by 
Horstmann in Herrig’s Archiv LXII 403-6; the third by Morris in An Old 
English Miscellany, and by Horstmann in Engl. Stud. I 293-99; the fourth 
by Morris in An Old English Miscellany. The Middle English prose version 
was published by Morris in Old English Homilies, First Series, and by Zupitza, 
in the Alt- und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch. Upon the fourth Latin 
redaction, printed in Brandes’ article, pp. 44-7, repose the first, third and 
fourth of the English metrical versions; the second probably reposes on an 
Old French original, now lost. The legend deserves to be compared with the 
Inferno, both because of a certain similarity in the punishments inflicted, and 
because the office of guide is assumed by the archangel Michael in the Vision, 
as by Virgil in the Italian epic. 


Under the head of Barewe, Bare, Bere, Ten Brink continues a polemic 
against Stratmann (cf. Engl. Stud. V 408 ; VI 150, 293), and hints in no obscure 
terms at the latter’s ignorance of phonology. According to Ten Brink, M. E. 


dare, in the sense of Mod. E. dizer, cannot possibly be derived from an O. E. 
berewe. 


In an article on Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, R. Boyle has some 
trenchant remarks on the neglect of English at the two great English univer- 
sities. For example, he asserts: “Very few of the Oxford and Cambridge 
students know anything at all of English literature... , It thus becomes 
possible for a German student, at a German university, with a comparatively 
imperfect knowledge of the language, to enter on the study of a particular 
branch of English literature better prepared than an Englishman after years 
of groping in the dark. The former knows, from the first, where to begin, in 
what direction to work, where his materials are to be found, and, best of all, 
where to apply for help when he comes to a difficulty, The latter must stumble 
on, comparatively in the dark, must work out a method for himself, and pain- 
fully grope his way from error to error, till the fire of his enthusiasm becomes, 
in most cases, quenched.” The following is Boyle’s classification of all the 
plays known under the names of Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger: By 
Beaumont and another (not Fletcher), The Woman Hater. By Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, A King and No King, The Scornful 
Lady, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Four Plays in One. By Fletcher, 
Beaumont and a third author, Cupid’s Revenge, The Coxcomb, The Captain, 
The Honest Man’s Fortune, The Knight of Malta. By Fletcher alone, The 
Faithful Shepherdess, The Humorous Lieutenant, The Mad Lover, The Loyal 
Subject, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Valentinian, Monsieur Thomas, The 
Chances, The Wild-Goose Chase, A Wife for a Month, The Pilgrim, Bonduca, 
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Women Pleased, Woman’s Prize, The Island Princess, Wit without Money. 
By Fletcher and a second author, Wit at Several Weapons, The Maid in the 
Mill, Love’s Pilgrimage, The Night-Walker, Nice Valour. By Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, and third and fourth authors, The Bloody Brother, Thierry and 
Theodoret. By Fletcher and Massinger, The Two Noble Kinsmen, The 
Custom of the Country, The Elder Brother, The Sea Voyage, The Double 
Marriage, The Queen of Corinth, The Fair Maid of the Inn, Henry VIII (?), 
Sir John van Olden Barneveld, A Very Woman, The Beggar’s Bush, The 
False One, The Prophetess, The Little French Lawyer, The Lover's Progress, 
The Spanish Curate; A New Way to Pay Old Debts. By Massinger and a 
second author, The Virgin Martyr, The Fatal Dowry, Love’s Cure. By Mas- 
singer alone, The Unnatural Combat, The Duke of Milan, The Bondman, The 
Renegado, The Parliament of Love, The Roman Actor, The Great Duke of 
Florence, The Maid of Honour, The Picture, The Emperor of the East, The 
City Madam, The Guardian, The Bashful Lover, Believe as You List. The 
following, passing under the name of Beaumont and Fletcher, or of Massinger, 
Boyle would deny to them altogether—viz.: The Old Law, The Noble Gentle- 
man, The Laws of Candy, The Faithful Friends. The first seven plays 
mentioned above are then commented upon, leaving the others for a continu- 


ation. 


F. G. Fleay, Neglected Facts on Hamlet. 
F. York Powell, Notes on “ Death and Liffe.” 


E. Kélbing, in Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS, prints Praise of 
Women, and A Peniworth of Witte. The former of these two poems had 
already been printed by Leyden, in The Complaynt of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1801, and by Laing, in A Penniworth of Witte. The latter is likewise pub- 
lished by Laing, and, in a somewhat different version, by Ritson, in his 
Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, London, 1833, both being reprinted here, 
with corrections and notes. 


In the Book Notices there are reviews of Black’s Folk Medicine, Bosworth- 
Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Liidtke’s The Erl of Tolous and the Emperes 
of Almayn, Koch’s Ueber die Beziehungen der Englischen Litteratur zur 
Deutschen im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Wershofen’s Smollett et Lesage, 
Horstmann’s Osbern Bokenam’s Legenden, Miiller’s Angelsaichsische Gram- 
matik, Bethge’s Wirnt von Gravenberg, and the Jahresbericht iiber die 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie. Heyne ends 
his criticism on the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary with the advice that Toller should 
postpone the completion of the work until he could add to his material, and 
that he should improve in the art of arrangement, for which purpose he would 
do well to consult the best German dictionaries. 


Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die Englische Sprache, pp. 153-76. In the 
Miscellanea, Kélbing describes four Romance MSS, the Auchinleck, that 
owned by the Duke of Sutherland, the Lincoln’s Inn MS 150, and MS. 8009 
of the Chetam Library, Manchester. Besides other papers, the Miscellanea 
have the University Lectures on English Philology, an obituary notice of Karl 
K6rner, and the Zeitschriftenschau. 


REPORTS, II3 


IIl.—Anton Schénbach makes Contributions to the Characterization of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, occupying pp. 239-303. The article itself may be 
summarily characterized by two or three extracts: “I regard Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne as the greatest poet yet produced by the United States. . . . Next to 
George Eliot, or along with her, Hawthorne is the first English prose writer 
of our century. ... The book (é. ¢., James’s Hawthorne) is an essay that has 
been rapidly written, and rests upon no studies whatever.” 


C. Horstmann prints, from MS Vernon, the Middle English translation, with 
the Latin original, of Informacio Alredi Abbatis Monasterij de Rieualle ad 
Sororem suam inclusam: Translata de Latino in Anglicum per Thomam M. 
They occupy together pp. 304-44. 

Kélbing continues his collations, V, of Torrent of Portugal; VI, of Lumby’s 
edition of The Assumption of Our Lady. 


The Book Notices are unusually brief, commenting only upon Vetter’s La 
légende de Tristan, together with Réttiger’s Der Tristan des Thomas, and upon 
Kluge’s Etymologisches Wé6rterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. There is a 
Programmschau, besides Miscellanea, the latter containing an appreciative 
obituary of Theodor Wissmann. 


III.—Otto Kares concludes his Notes on Tom Brown’s Schooldays (v. Am. 
Journ. Phil. VI 513). 


Studies upon Richard Rolie de Hampole is the title of a long, conscientiously 
written, and valuable paper by J. Ullmann. 


In the Book Notices, Liebrecht continues his report on The Folk Lore- 
Journal. Besides, Kluge reviews Napier’s Wulfstan, Kélbing some recent 
editions of Beowulf, and Groschopp’s Kleines Angelsichsisches Wérterbuch ; 
Brenner, the Altwestsachsische and the Kurzgefasste Altwestsichsische Gram-- 
matik of Cosijn; and Klinghardt, Kiihn’s Zur Methode des Franzésischen 
Unterrichts. Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die Englische Sprache are noticed, . 
and the volume ends with the gratifying announcement that Mr. Furnivall and 
Dr. Murray have been granted a pension by the English Government, in .recog-. 
nition of their services to English Philology. 


VIII Band, 1885. 
I.—R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VI. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, VI. 


R. Boyle, continuing his article on Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, 
notices the following plays: Cupid’s Revenge, The Coxcomb, The Captain, 
The Honest Man’s Fortune, The Knight of Malta, and, passing over those 
written by Fletcher alone, Wit at Several Weapons, The Maid in the Mill, 
Love’s Pilgrimage, The Night-Walker, Nice Valour, The Bloody Brother, and 
Thierry and Theodoret. 


F. Kluge prints a curious Old English letter, and, in fact, the only one 
known, if we except the dedicatory epistles prefixed by Aelfred and Aelfric 
to certain of their works. 
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Gregor Sarrazin, treating of Vowel Dissimilation in Middle English, points 
out the influence of w and palatal ¢ upon a following vowel. 


Sarrazin, in another contribution, On the Etymology of ‘‘ Bad,” confirms his 
derivation from gebeded, by showing that the word probably occurs with a 
prefix in the Middle English period. 


G. Kribel, in the second installment of Studies on Richard Rolle de Ham- 
pole, discusses the Lamentatio St. Bernardi de Compassione Mariae, contained 
in the Vernon MS of the Bodleian and in MS Dd I of the Cambridge University 
Library. In the Catalogue of the latter library the conjecture is hazarded 
that the poem was composed by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Kribel first 
investigates the MSS and the sources of the poem, then metre, dialect and 
author, and finally prints both texts. He concludes that Richard Rolle is not 
the author, but confesses himself unable to say more on this head. 


E. Kolbing, in Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS III, prints two 
fragments of King Richard hitherto unpublished. 


In the Book Notices there are reviews, among others, of the Philological 
Society’s English Dictionary, Vining’s The Secret of Hamlet, Garnett’s 
translation of Beowulf, the second edition of Grein’s translation, and the 
second edition of Wright’s Anglo-Saxon and Old English (sic) Vocabularies. 
The reviewer of Garnett’s Beowulf notes that he preserves the alliteration but 
rarely, that he depends almost exclusively on Grein, though occasionally on 


Heyne, for readings and interpretation, that he is inconsistent with himself in 
the rendering of many words, that his version is inferior to Grein’s, and that 
the Bibliography ignores Grimm almost entirely; nevertheless, the version is 
characterized as careful and exact. Wright’s Vocabularies is reviewed by 
Sievers, and his notes deserve to be transferred as marginalia to the pages of 
the new edition. 


Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die Englische Sprache. 

The Miscellanea contain the Schedule of University Lectures on English 
Philology, and, among other matter, an obituary notice of Ulrici, the Shakes- 
peare scholar. 

II.—Phonological Investigations of Osbern Bokenam’s Legends is the title 
of an excellent paper by A. Hoofe. Employing Sweet’s terminology and 
Sievers’ accurate observations in his Angelsachsische Grammatik, Hoofe has 
produced a monograph which will be indispensable to any compiler of a 
Middle English Grammar. 

C. Horstmann, in Communications from MS Vernon, publishes La Estorie 
del Euangelie, A Dispitison bitwene a God Man and pe Deuel, and pe Pope 
Trental, three Middle English poems, 

Horstmann next prints Counsels respecting a Journey into the Orient, from 
MS Cotton, Append, VIII. 

Horstmann then follows with Questiones bytwene the Maister of Oxenford 
and his Clerke. 


H. Klinghardt, in an article upon Phonetics in the School, writes clearly 
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regarding the aims and history of Phonetics or Vocal Physiology, the mode of 
utilizing it in the schools, and the comparative merits of various treatises on 
the science. 


Book Notices and Miscellanea follow ; the latter contain an obituary notice 
of F. H. Stratmann. 


II1I.—The Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS are here continued 
by Max Schwartz. The Assumptio Mariae in Tail Staves forms the subject of 
this dissertation, and is treated under four heads, exclusive of an appendix. 
These heads are: The Relation of the Version in Tail Staves to that in 
Rhyming Couplets, Form and Style of the Poem, The Dialect of the Poem, 
and The Text. 


Julius Zupitza, On the Etymology of Modern English Merry, proves that 
O. E. myrge means pleasant, and is applied to things, never to persons. He 
then compares it with Gothic gamadrgjan, “ shorten,” and concludes that the 
evolution of meanings was: (1) “short”; (2) “tending to shorten or pass time, 
amusing, pleasant”; (3) the later meaning of * pleased, joyful, jolly.” As 
illustrations he adduces the Shakespearian abridgment (M. N. D. 5, 1, 39), the 
Old Norse skemia, skemtan, and the Scottish verb schorte. 


F. Kluge, On Old English Poems, prints, as illustrative of The Seafarer, a 
homiletical fragment from Cod. Tib. A III of the British Museum, and a por- 
tion of the interlinear version of Bede’s Liber Scintillarum; then, turning to 
the Phoenix, he communicates two Late Old English accounts of the wondrous 
bird, one from MS Cotton Vespas. D. 14, and the other from MS CCCC 108. 


Kluge, under English Etymologies, connects Scottish swats, “ beer,” with O. 
E. swatan (Wright-Wiilcker, O. E. Vocab.), and O. E. sol- in solména® with 
the so/ of the Epinal Glossary (Sweet’s ed., 21 A°I1). 


Book Notices and Miscellanea close this volume; in the latter there is an 
important paper by W. Fick, on Vowel Shortening in English Words of Ger- 
manic Origin, which is worthy of incorporation into a new edition of Sweet’s 
History of English Sounds. ALBERT S. Cook. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, 1885. 


I Heft. 

M. J. de Goeje has a number of valuable detached observations on the His- 
torical Geography of Babylon, in the form of remarks on Berliner’s Beitrage 
zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babylonien’s im Talmud und Midrasch, and 
Neubauer’s Géographie du Talmud; and Stickel furnishes additions to his 
preceding works on The Numismatic of the Omeyyads. 


J. H. Mordtmann discusses two Greek inscriptions in which occur the names 
of the Semitic deities Atargatis and Gad or Tyche. He adduces examples to 
show that Bel was worshipped in common with the goddess of fortune, which 
is not strange, seeing that Bel over a large part of the Semitic district was a 
general name for the supreme deity. The Latin translation of one of the 
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Greek inscriptions describes Belus as Menis Magister,and Mordtmann naturally 
brings this Meni into connection with the Mani of Isaiah Ixv, 11, a deity 
traces of whose existence have with difficulty been elsewhere found ; nor, it 
must be confessed, does the inscription help us very much in the determination 
of the meaning of the name, beyond the fact that Meni stands alongside of 
Fortuna or Tyche. 


Dr. Martin Schultze proposes an ingenious emendation in Ezra iv, 13. Instead 
of DMD or OND, neither of which yields any satisfactory meaning, he proposes to 
read |NDX, which presents no phonetic difficulty. He supposes this to be the word 
apdan in the Susa inscription of Artaxerxes Mnemon, from the preposition afa 
and the stem da, “to set,” whence afdam would mean “ treasure-house” or 
“arsenal”; the transition from afdan to apton and apiom is not hard, and the 
resulting sense is not bad, though hardly convincing. A Semitic origin for the 
word is elsewhere sought by Friedrich Delitzsch, who compares Assyrian afpit- 
timma “in future” or “at last” (the same signification in Gesenius). The 
form of the Assyrian word suits very well, but its meaning is not certain, and 
the signification given is not perfectly appropriate for the Ezra passage. 


H. Oldenberg examines a number of the hymns in the Rigveda for traces of 
prosaic-poetic Akhyana-hymns. In a number of cases he discovers what he 
believes to be the marks of the Akhyanas—namely, the absence of clear con- 
nection between the verses, and differences in metre. He remarks that, 
among others, Ludwig has observed the presence in the same hymn of various 
myths cited in a fragmentary way, without any visible close connection; and 
his own analysis seems to have established this fact beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

H. Hiibschmann finds ina number of words the Indoiranic #/, Indogermanic 
/-vowel. 


R. Pischel examines the notices of the poet Panini, and comes to the conclusion 
that in all probability the poet is identical with the grammarian of that name, 
and that he is no older than the sixth or, at earliest, the fifth century after 
Christ. 

A. Fiihrer quotes a number of Sanscrit riddles curiously like those of the 
present day. The first one reads: “‘ Who moves in the air? who makesa noise 
when he sees a thief? who is the enemy of the lotuses? who is the abyss of 
anger?” The answer is: “ Vi—¢va—mitra”; bird, dog, sun. 


B. Lindner has a short notice of a manuscript of the First Book of the 
Maitrayani-Samhita, Wilson 505 of the Bodleian, dated 1566. 


J. Wellhausen gives textual corrections to Kosegarten’s Arabic text of the 
Hudailite poems. 


H. Guthe has a favorable notice of Dr. Philipp Wolff’s Arabischer Drago- 
man. The author has not escaped phonetic inconsistencies, which is quite 
intelligible in the attempt to represent a modern Semitic language, where it is 
often a question whether one shall give an exact transcription of the pronun- 
ciation of the people, or shall be guided wholly or in part by the written speech. 
Wolff's book follows, in general, the dialect of Southern Syria; but Guthe 
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notes various differences between the author’s rendering and those which he 
himself heard in Jerusalem. 


R. Pietschmann gives a somewhat caustic review of the “ Egyptian History” 
of A. Wiedemann. This is the first volume of a series of Handbiicher der 
Alten Geschichte, published by F. A. Perthes, Gotha, 1884. Only the first 
part of Wiedemann’s work had appeared when this review was written. The 
reviewer finds that the author has gone into unnecessary and confusing detail 
in his enumeration of Egyptian monuments and inscriptions, and that he is 
not methodical in his transcription of Egyptian names. The most serious 
objection is made to the author's historical method. In the first place he follows 
Manetho’s division of the history into three sections, a division which has no 
longer any significance for us. His anthropology and ethnography also are of 
a primitive type. He still speaks of a “‘ Caucasian race,” and depends largely 
for his ethnography on the table of nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
For example, he occupies himself with an explanation of the fact that Kush is 
put alongside of Egypt, Put and Canaan in that table. Pietschmann points 
out very clearly the unscientific conception of the Kushites which has hitherto 
prevailed, and the way in which many scholars have forced the facts in order 
to bring the tenth chapter of Genesis into accordance with modern views. He 
makes further remarks, mostly not of a commendatory sort, on the author’s 
treatment of the Egyptian religion, art and history. 


J. Barth, while recognizing the service that Wellhausen has performed in 
the publication of the last part of the Hudalite songs, points out that the 
editor has diminished the value of his work by a not sufficiently critical use of 
the Scholia, and by failing to publish the text of the Scholia. Apparently in 
response to this criticism, Wellhausen has published the Arabic texts of the 
Scholia in Heft III of the Zeitschrift. 


The bibliography of 1884 on Arabia and Islam is begun by Fritz Hommel 
in this number, and finished in the third. Hommel explains that his numerous 
occupations have prevented his giving so full a list of books as he desired. 


II Heft. 

An important addition to the literature of the Samaritans, lately undertaken 
by Dr. M. Heidenheim, under the title Bibliotheca Samaritana, of which the 
first part, containing the Book of Genesis, has appeared, is sharply criticised 
by Dr. Samuel Kohn. The reviewer welcomes the work as a most important 
contribution to Samaritan science, but disapproves of the manner in which the 
editor has proceeded. The text offered is entirely different from that which 
has hitherto been accepted, and this new text, says Kohn, arises in great part 
out of the critical operations of the editor, who has enriched Samaritan gram- 
mar with new forms, has stricken not a few roots and vocables from the 
Samaritan Lexicon, and, on the other hand, has introduced a number of hitherto 
unknown Samaritan words. These positions Kohn endeavors to establish by 
a detailed examination of Heidenheim’s text. It is quite true that the con- 
dition of the Samaritan text is far from being a good one, and the Samaritan 
phonetic is far from being assured. The use of manuscripts, and all other 
critical sources, should be a very cautious one, and the main utility of the new 
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edition will be to furnish material for a more accurate construction of the text. 
It might, indeed, have been better to begin with printing some one text accu- 
rately, in order that it might be the subject of study; after which other texts 
might be published and studied, and so the way paved for a more accurate 
treatment than is possible from a mere rapid comparison of the various exist- 
ing text-readings. 


The following are the titles of the other articles in this number: Neue him- 
jarische Inschriften, by J. H. Mordtmann; Proben der syrischen Uebersetzung 
von Galenus’ Schrift iiber die einfachen Heilmittel, by A. Merx; Strophen 
von Kalidasa, by Theodor Aufrecht; Zu p. 95 ff. (on Panini), by R. Pischel ; 
Phénizische Inschrift aus Tyrus, by P. Schroeder; Tigrifia-Spriichwérter, by 
Franz Praetorius ; Prakritworte im Mahabhashya, by F. Kielhorn; Die Verbal- 
wurzeln sku und skubh, by O. Bohtlingk; Zu den Liedern der Hudhailiten, 
by W. Robertson Smith. 


III Heft. 


Theodor Néldeke has a genial and instructive paper on Mommsen’s Descrip- 
tion of the Roman Dominion and Politics in the East (Vol. V of Mommsen’s 
History of Rome). There are various features in the Oriental life which will 
present themselves differently to a professed Orientalist and to a general 
historian. For example, Néldeke holds that Mommsen has pressed too far the 
supposed Hellenizing of Syria and other Oriental countries. The Aramean 
language maintained itself to a surprising extent. The fact that there are so 
few inscriptions in certain parts of Syria is to be explained from the course of 
events which naturally destroyed those monuments ; in Palmyra, whose posi- 
tion kept it out of the current, we have preserved a very valuable set of 
inscriptions. And, in general, the Syrian life of that day is entitled to more 
respect, Néldeke thinks, than Mommsen has shown it. It is remarkable that 
so careful a scholar as Mommsen should have adopted the story in the pseudo- 
Aristeas, now universally abandoned by Biblical scholars, that the Pentateuch 
was translated into Greek by the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Ndldeke’s 
special acquaintance with Persian history has enabled him to fill out Mommsen’s 
account of Parthians with many interesting particulars. 


Some recent Palmyrene inscriptions, sent to Europe by Mr. Loytved, 
Danish Vice-Consul at Beirut, are published and commented on by P. Schroeder. 
Some of these have also been examined by Clermont-Ganneau. Both these 
scholars agree that, from the bad condition of the texts, it is difficult to make 
anything out of the inscriptions. 


The following are the titles of the remaining articles of this number: Zur 
Geschichte der Selgugen von Kerman, by M. Th. Houtsma; Ein arabisches" 
Document zur athiopischen Geschichte, by F. Praetorius; Scholien zum Diwan 
Hudail No. 139-280, herausgegeben von J. Wellhausen; Bemerkungen zu 
Fihrer’s Ausgabe und zu Biihler’s Uebersetzung des Vasishthadharmagastra, 
by O. Béhtlingk ; Beitrige zur Erklarung der Asoka-Inschriften (continuation), 
with one table, by G. Bithler; Erzihlungen der slovakischen Zigeuner, con- 
tributed by R. v. Sowa; Correction to p. 318 (Phoenician inscription), by P. 
Schroeder. C. H. Toy. 
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ROMANIA. 


No. 49. 

La Chanson de Doon de Nanteuil. Fragments inédits. By P. Meyer. An 
attempt to construct a theory with regard to the date of composition and the 
author of the poem. M.’s conclusions are that the original poem (not the 
fragments cited by Fauchet) dates from the second half of the XIIth century, 
and the author or “ renouveleur” probably Huon de Villeneuve. 


Recueil d’exemples en ancien Italien. By J. Ulrich. These “ examples” 
(moral stories) are taken from MS Add. 22,557 of the British Museum. The 
MS is of the XIVth century. They number 56, are in prose form, and fill 30 
pages of the review. The grammatical forms are somewhat confused. The 
dialect seems to be North Italian, with a strong admixture of Tuscan. 


Deux Légendes Surselvanes: Vie de Sainte Geneviéve—Vie de St. Ulrich. 
Pub. by G. Decurtins. Taken from a Latin MS found some time ago at 
Andiast. The MS was made by Durisch Capaul d’Andiast, between the years 
1748 and 1760, and was probably translated by him from the German, It is in 
the dialect of Surselva, as it was spoken on the southern borders of “‘ Foppa” 
in the 18th century. 


Mélanges. J. Cornu proposes a new etymology for dravo—viz.: barbarus, 
which passed through brabarus, brabrus or bravrus, bravo (and for the 
secondary Italian form brado), braro, brado—i. ¢., interchange of randd. A 
rejoinder by Joret to J. Gilliéron’s criticism of his book, Zes Caractdres et 


Vextension du patois normand, and G.’s reply to the same. 


Comptes-Rendus. Review by G. Paris of Koschwitz’s Karls des Grossen 
Reise nach Jerusalem und Constantinople. P. Meyer gives unfavorable criti- 
cism of H. Moris and E, Blanc’s edition (Premiére partie) of the Cartulaire de 
l’Abbaye de Lérins, and likewise of the Abbé J. Fazy’s ed. of Le Mystére de 
Saint-André. Cantos espajioles recogidos, ordenados é ilustrados por Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin (Tomos II-V), reviewed by Manuel Mila y Fontanals, and 
Jean Fleury’s Littérature orale de la Basse-Normandie (Hague et Val-de- 
Saire), and J. B. Frédéric Ortoli’s Les Contes populaires de l’ile de Corse, 
by Stanislao Prato. 


Nos, 50-51. 

Etude sur la date, le caractére et l’origine de la chanson du pélerinage de 
Charlemagne. By H. Morf. Koschwitz, in his new edition of the above 
poem, slightly modifies his views touching its date. His first title, Zin alt- 
Sranzisisches Gedicht des XI Jahrhunderts, has now become Lin altfranzdsisches 
Heldengedicht, After a careful re-study of the text, he comes to the conclusion 
that the language gives indications of being younger than the Axis, about con- 
temporary with the Roland, and appreciably anterior to the Comput. Its 
composition, therefore, is to be placed somewhere in the second half of the 
XIth century or at the beginning of the XIIth, the reader being left to settle upon 
either date according to the weight of the testimony. Morf’s article, which is 
in the main a review of K.’s book, aims to show that a date not later than 1080 
should be assigned to the Perinage. Koschwitz, following Stengel, would see 
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in the poem a parody; Morf thinks that there is no justification for such a 
notion. 


La Vie des Anciens Péres. By Edouard Schwan. This “ Vie” is a collec- 
tion of religious stories that were in great favor inthe XIII and XIV centuries, 
as is evidenced by the numerous MSS extant, there being in all about thirty- 
one. These Lives were twice printed in the XV century (at Lyons in 1486, 
and at Paris in 1495). Several scholars of the present day have given some 
attention to them. Schwan here gives an enumeration of the MSS, describing 
such as have not been heretofore described, showing their relations to each 
other, and inquires into the authorship. The latter he does not succeed in 
establishing, but thinks there were likely two Lives, as well as two authors, 
one a Picardian, the other a Champagnese, and that the two collections were 
united into one at the end of the XIII century. 


Nouvelles catalanes inédites. By P. Meyer. A fragment of a poem of 591 
lines, taken from MS 111 of the Libri collection, now in the possession of 
Lord Ashburnham. It dates from the XIVth century, and will be very wel- 
come to those who wish access to Catalan literature, little of which is to be 
had in this country. M. gives a somewhat free and abridged translation, which 
will enable any one acquainted with early Provengal to make out most of the 
text. The first six lines will serve as a specimen: 


Sitot frances sa bel lengatge 

Nom pac en re de son linatge, 

Car son erguylos ses merce, 

Ez erguyll ab mi nos cove, 

Car entrels francs humils ay apres; 
Per qu’eu no vull parlar frances. 


From these lines we gain two interesting historical facts: first, that the French 
of those days were insufferably proud; and secondly, that it was fashionable 
for the Catalans to write their literary productions in French—facts which are, 
moreover, well authenticated elsewhere. (See Mila y Fontanals’ Les noves 
rimades, la codolada. Montpellier, 1876, pp. 11, 15, 18, 20; and P. Meyer’s 
translation of the Chanson de la croisade albigeoise, p. 351-2, note.) To be 
continued. 


Mélanges Espagnols. I. Remarques sur les voyelles toniques. II. Obser- 
vations étymologues, by J. Cornu. 

Le Tradizioni Cavalleresche popolari en Sicilia, by Giuseppe Pitré. A long 
study of 73 pages, in six chapters, the headings of which are: I. 11 teatro 
delle marionette. II, I contastorie. III. La poesia popolare. IV. Tradizioni 
varie. V. I contastorie in Italia. VI. Fonti delle tradizioni cavalleresche 
in Sicilia. Conchiusione. 


Melanges. G. Paris gazettes the finding of one of the lost poems of Chrétien 
de Troyes—viz.: La muance de la hupe et de aronde et del rossignol. 


Comptes-Rendus. Christian von Troyes simmtliche Werke. I. Cligés, zum 
erstenmale herausgegeben von Wendelin Foerster. Halle, Niemeyer, 1884 
In-8, lxxvi-353. Favorably noticed by G. Paris. Francesco da Barberino et 
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la littérature provenc¢ale en Italie au moyen 4ge, par Antoine Thomas. Paris, 
Thorin, 1883. In-8, 200, Reviewed by P. Meyer. 


Chronique. Notice is promised of the life and work of Prof. Manuel Mila 
y Fontanals, who died at Villafranca del Panadés July 16, 1884. The Abbé 
G. B. Giuliani, who died, in the 66th year of his age, at Florence (Jan. 11, 
1884), had held since 1860, the chair for the exposition of the Divina Com- 
media. It may be said that he, like Witte, devoted his whole life to Dantesque: 
studies, and did much for the propagation of these studies both at home and 
abroad. He only printed a small portion of his immense commentary on the 
D. C., but he published annotated editions of the Vita nuova, the Canzoniere, 
the Convito, and of his Latin works. His principle of interpretation was that 
of the collation of analogous passages from the texts of the same author, and 
he was said to be so familiar with the writings of Dante (especially the D. C.) 
that he could carry on a conversation for hours merely by quotations from them, 
Syllabus of the Lectures on Romance Philology, delivered in 1882-3, by G. 
Paris and J. Gilliéron, at the Ecole des hautes Etudes. 

No. 52. 

Notice et extraits du MS 8336 de la bibliothéque de Sir Thomas Phillipps 4 
Cheltenham. By P. Meyer. Certain parts of this manuscript have been 
printed and commented upon, but the major portion, containing the poems 
of Bozon and of Walter of Biblesworth, with some anonymous pieces, contains 
new material for the history of Anglo-Norman poetry, and is of sufficient interest 
to justify the study which M. here undertakes. 


Phonétique lyonnaise au XIVe siécle. By E. Philipon. This is an exceed- 
_ ingly interesting article, being a study of both the vowel and consonantal 
system, with a bibliographical appendix of the texts used and a glossary of 
such forms as would be likely to puzzle the reader. It would require too much 
space to give even a succinct statement of the results arrived at. 


Comptes-Rendus. G. Paris gives a long review of Pio Rajna's Le origini 
dell’ epopea francese. (Firenze, Sansoni, 1884.) The object of Rajna’s book 
is to show the Germanic origin of the French epos, and his case is pretty 
clearly made out. Beginning with the advent of the Franks in Gaul, it 
received from them an impulse which kept it alive for nearly a thousand years. 
In fact, this was but one of the incidents, one of the phases, of the great phe- 
nomenon of the partial Germanization of the Gallo-Roman society. This 
re-nationalization, so to speak, reached its height towards the end of the 8th 
century, when a reaction sets in, the history of which may be said to be 
the history of the Middle Ages itself. Institutions, laws, morals, dress, from 
this time on, all begin to lose, little by little, the Germanic character origi- 
nating in the conquest. The language itself, which, while remaining Romanic, 
had borrowed from the German a mass of words, loses quite a number of 
these, although still preserving many that attest, more than any exterior facts, 
the depth to which the influence of the conquerors penetrated. The Renais- 
sance and the Revolution may be regarded as the two last phases of this 
reaction, unconscious, of course, which relegated more and more the Germanic 
element from French nationality. Paris speaks in the highest terms of Rajna’s 
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performance, and it is to be hoped that some one will be found to undertake 
the task of translating it into English. 


Chronique. Short biographical and obituary notices of Manuei Mila y Fon- 
tanals (died July 16, 1884), L. Lemcke (died Sept. 21, 1884), and K. HWlebrand 
(died Oct. 18, 1884). This ends the XIIIth volume of the Romania. 

SAMUEL GARNER. 


ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. 
Heft 3. 

The first article in this number, entitled “ Lexikalisch-Kritische Bemer- 
kungen” (pp. 337-48), by Georg Goetz, discusses rare words, found chiefly in 
glossaries, about whose exact form and meaning there is still some doubt. 
Plaut. Bacch. V 929, Von pedibus termento fuit praeut, etc., is thus explained: 
“Die That der Atriden diente den Fiissen nicht zur Abreibung; das will 
sagen, sie war so unbedeutend dass sie die Fiisse gar nicht fihlten; es war 
eine Bagatelle.” For the gloss anxicia: meretrix, the bold alteration axicia: 
forfex is proposed without the slightest MS support. The gloss ageasor : hor- 
tator is well explained bya referénce to Isid. Orig. XIX 2, 4, ageae viae sunt 
vel loca in navi, per quae ad remiges hortator accedit, etc. The attempt to substi- 
tute for afannas, in Apul. Met. p. 160, 28, and p. 188, 1, aestimias, on the ground 
of Paulus, p. 26, aestimias pro aestimationibus, and a gloss in Sangallensis 912, 
aefunne : aestimationis, is, to say the least, venturesome. In the Sangallensis 
the / in aefunne is a peculiar one, such as is found in the same MS in the 
transcription of Greek words—e. g., in afrodin, A 172, and brefotrofium, B 78. 
The gloss hautne : nonne is proved not to have come from Placidus, and the 
existence of Aautne is, with good reason, doubted. For egones (eccones, econes): 
sacerdotes rustici, the reading duccones : cerdones, rustici is proposed, Other words 
discussed are adbaso, discertare and atritas. Exomico, which occurs in Hisperica 
Famina, is explained by A. Miodonski as a hybrid formation = éw + mico. 
G. Helmreich points out an instance of forcastrus = porcaster in the Alexander 
Latinus II, Cap. 108. 


Samuel Brandt, pp. 349-55, discusses the “Infinitivus fturi passivi auf 
uiri.” Attention had been called to this peculiar formation by Schémann. In 
this article numerous instances are cited from Lactantius and the Digests. The 
form restituiri, which occurs five times in the Digests, seems to be a convenient 
abbreviation for restitutum iri. Other forms are ofpressuiri, perfectuiri, genera- 
tuiri, sublatuiri. Lactantius, of course, would not have been guilty of such 
orthography, but as early as the fifth century the forms seem to have been cur- 
rent. The weak sound of the final m is responsible for them. 


Wilhelm Brandes, p. 354, casts doubt upon the existence of an adjective 
omnipar, and establishes omniparus = omniparens. 
The editor, pp. 354-64, treats of “‘ Die Verba desuperlativa.” Desuperlativa 


verbs of the first conjugation were not formed in Latin, except where the 
formation of the superlative itself is irregular, and the superlative force has 
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been weakened. Consummare first makes its appearance in Livy. The next 
verbs of this sort do not appear until the second century, and then in African 
writers: proximare (approximare), intimare, infimare, of which infimare is the 
rarest, occurring first in Apul. Met. 1, 8, and then in Martianus Capella; pos- 
sibly also in Tertullian, who introduces w/timare, postumare, extimare, Other 
verbs of this sort are pessimare, summare, extremare, minimare, for all of which 
passages are given. The explanation of the word mediastrini as having refer- 
ence to the age of the slaves so called is credited to Rodbertus-Jagetzow, but 
his derivation from mediae aetatis is evidently false. 


Wolfflin, pp. 365-71, discusses “ Genetiv mit Ellipse des regierenden Sub- 
stantivs.” Draeger treats this under three groups. 1, “emplum ; 2, filius, filia, 
uxor (auditor servus) ; 3, liber, W8lfflin considers especially the cases under I. 
The first case found is Terence Ad. 582, as the ellipsis does not occur in 
Plautus, who uses ad aedem Veneris venimus,ad Veneris fanum venio, ego in 
aedem Veneris eo, apud aedem Veneris, etc., nor has it been discovered in the 
inscriptions of the republican period. Aedes, not templum, seems to be the word 
to be supplied. Cicero uses ad Opis, ad Castoris, ad Iuturnae, ad Apollinis ; Sal- 
lust ad Jovis ;- Livy furnishes numerous examples. Jn, ante and ad, with this 
ellipsis, are all later than ad, and none of them are very common in classical 
writers. Cicero uses iw Telluris, Ad Att. 16, 14, 1, but elsewhere has in aede or 
in templo, Ante Castoris is found Cic. Philipp. 6,5, 12—another instance where 
the Philippics deviate in usage from the other orations. A Vestae occurs in 
Cic. Epist. 14, 2, 3. With other prepositions than those above given, the 
ellipsis was not usual. As the ellipsis does not appear in Plautus, Wélfflin 
ventures the assumption that it is not, strictly speaking, vulgar, but a conver- 
sationalism introduced by the circle of the Scipios in imitation of the Greek. 


Thielmann, pp. 372-423, examines the development of “‘Aadere mit dem Part. 
Perf. pass.” This construction, which has given rise to the Romance perfect 
forms, is traced from the earliest period of Latinity. Plautus furnishes us with 
such examples as exercitum habere, sollicitum habere, where the emphasis is on 
the resulting condition, as in miserum habere. Cicero uses angere atque solli- 
citam habere. Tacitus, Ann. 2, 65, has amxium habere. A close relation and 
frequent interchange is shown to have existed between the expressions est mihi 
aliquid and hadbeo aliquid, just as corresponding to est mihi dicere we have hadeo 
dicere. See Varro, R. R. 1,16, 2: multi enim habent in praediis . . . importandum ; 
contra non pauci, quibus aliquid est exportandum, From a mixture of habeo aliquid 
curae and aliquid est mihi curae has come habeo aliguid mihi curae ; cf. Caelius, 
Cic. fam. 8, 8,10; Nepos, Att. 20,4. The Romans exercised much ingenuity 
in supplying the wanting forms of odi : 1, odio, odire, confined to the vulgar 
idiom ; 2, odio habeo. 3, invisum habeo aliquem, Plautus and Cicero. 4, exosum 
habeo aliguem, which begins to be used in the fourth century. Similar is 
suspectum habere and iratum te habeo = mihi iratuses. The opposite of ivatum 
habere is propitium habere. This leads to the consideration of carum, acceptum, 
vide and sacrum with habeo. Nihil pensi habeo is used by Sallust and other 
writers, Valerius Maximus uses the genitive in negative sentences inde- 
pendent of mzAi/, and in this is followed by Tacitus. Symmachus, in his 
affectation of the archaic, uses fensi hadeo in positive sentences. Attention is then 
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called to the numerous cases where a condition is expressed which is the result 
of a precedirg action, asin paratum habere, clausum habere. Paratum hadeois, in 
effect, a logical perfect. Although often the participle is degraded toa simpie 
adjective, paratum habeo continued to be used till the latest times, often being 
combined with words synonymous in meaning, like instructum. Sometimes 
for paratum a word of more special meaning is substituted, as stratum, 
armatum, coctum, etc. Often hadere is used in this way where a command is 
expressed, and the words of an edict quoted by Cicero, Verr. 3, 36, u¢ ante Ka- 
lendas Sextiles omnes decumas ad aquam deportatas haberent, prove that this mode 
of expression was a part of legal phraseology, here too, probably, resting upon 
vulgar usage ; so that we need not be surprised to find it in the receipts given 
by writers on agriculture, as Columella 13, 10, 4, ab/agueatam habeto, Corre- 
sponding to the Greek xpiac éxw and xpurrov éxyw (Eurip. Bacch. 547 f.), we 
have in Latin with hadeo, abstrusum, occultum, abditum, conditum and reconditum. 
Numerous other phrases with Aadeo are considered which cannot be quoted 
here. Particular cases are pointed out where the periphrasis seems to have 
very nearly the force of the perfect, as in Varro, vv. 3, 5, 5, 262 cum eum nume- 
rum habet exclusum, while in others 4adeo continues to be plainly felt, either in 
sense of keep, hold or possess, To the jurists are due many expressions 
like emptum habeo, redemptum hadbeo, locatum habeo, scriptum habeo, The conclu- 
sion of the article is reserved for the next number. 


On pp. 424-43 Gréber continues his Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanische 
Worter from flagrare to gutta, with many interesting hints as to the vulgar 


quantity of vowels before two consonants—e. g., fontem, not fontem, with Marx; 
Sorsit, fossa (not foss2, Marx), frintem, giistus (Marx, gustus). Another 
specimen of the Thesaurus prepared by Hauler includes Addatia, Abbatiderit, 
Abbatissa, Abbatiderit, Abblandior, Abbreviare, Abbreviatio and Abdecet. This 
last word is only attested by glossaries. 


On pp. 454-67 a very exhaustive lexical article upon adducere and its com- 
pounds is given. 

Pp. 468-69 contain Addenda lexicis latinis, chiefly from ecclesiastical writings, 
by J. N. Ott, from Accrementum-Discernentia. 

Other addenda follow, pp. 470-72, from Adinde = deinde~Donamen, 

The rest of the number is taken up with short miscellaneous articles and 


book-notices. 
M. W. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


ProfessorsW.W. SMITH and R., E, BLACKWELL have put forth a Paradlel Syntax 
Chart of Latin, Greek, French, English and German based on the Logical Analysis. 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885.) The notion is not novel, nor is the application of 
the logical analysis as valuable as the authors of the chart seem to think. 
Still, in the hands of experienced teachers, such as Messrs. Smith and Blackwell 
themselves are, such a chart may be made very useful for pointing out the 
divergencies of the languages represented. Parallel exhibitions of this sort 
have a fatal tendency to warp the linguistic consciousness,' and this should 
be counteracted by oral instruction in the opposite sense. For example, par- 
tial obliquity in Latin is not represented to any considerable extent by ér: and 
opt. in Greek, but by ¢ and the participle; and yet guod with subj. is too much 
like 5rc with opt. not to be forced to keep company with it. There are sundry 
misprints and other mistakes, which will doubtless disappear in subsequent 
editions. As to the illustrative quotations, it would have been safer to take 
one language as a standard, say Greek, and give the forms that would corres- 
pond idiomatically to the best usage in the other languages, instead of 
skipping about from language to language, which has sometimes led to bad 
results. So frappez mais écoutez is put into Greek such as a careful school- 
master would have avoided: tiwov GAA’ dxovoov, It is an unlucky retroversion 
of Plutarch’s dxovoov dé (Vit. Them. c. 11). 


The late Professor C. D. Morris, who was well versed in Aristotle, had 
undertaken the task, for which he had high qualifications, of reviewing 
Dr. JowettT’s translation of the Politics of Aristotle. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1885.) His lamented death has deprived 
the Journal of a paper which could not have failed to be of the deepest interest, 
and little more can be done at this time than to acknowledge the receipt of the 
book. Dr. Jowett’s translations, by reason of his peculiar conception of his 
task, withdraw themselves from philological criticism, and belong rather to the 
domain of English literature, which they undoubtedly adorn. He recasts his 
author rather than renders him, and there is no effort to reproduce the stylistic 
effect in English, At the same time, every one who has to do with Plato or 
Thucydides will have frequent occasion to consult Dr. Jowett’s translations, 
now for clear, sharp idiomatic equivalents, now for the elaborate introductions 
and notes that accompany his versions, For the Politics of Aristotle in its 
English dress, with the detailed abstract that precedes the rendering, the 
interesting parallels, the penetrating comments, many will be thankful who 
thought that the Plato was needlessly free; for while all men who can read 


1See A, J. P. III 194 (note). 
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Plato at all delight in the leisurely grace of his style, which protests against 
short cuts as the essence of vulgarity, there are not many who desire to have 
the effect of Aristotle’s diction reproduced. Dr. Jowett tells us that this 
translation is an outgrowth of his Platonic studies, and was commenced about 
fifteen years since, with the intention of illustrating the Laws of Plato. The 
first volume contains an elaborate introduction, with translation and index. 
The first part of the second volume comments on the most important 
passages. The second part of the second volume, completing the book, is to 
consist of a series of essays on Aristotelian themes, and when it appears, will 
give us an opportunity of returning to this important work. 


Mr. Nrxon’s Parallel Extracts, a book which has met with much favor, is now 
followed by another of Prose Extracts, arranged for translation into English 
and Latin, with general and special prefaces on style and idiom. (Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes, 1885.) The introductory general hints for translation 
and composition will be found very serviceable by those who aim at something 
more than a mechanical rendering of one language into the vocabulary and 
the grammar of another. Exercises are cut down more and more in the Ger- 
man schools, and stylistic drill may have seen its best days. Still, if Latin is 
to be studied with reference to its effect merely, and not to the reproduction of 
it, books like these will always be of use to those who desire.to learn the secret 
of Roman speech. Less ambitious is Mr. MACKIB’s collection of Parallel 
Passages for Translation into Greek and English. (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1885.) There are no hints of any kind, no help beyond the suggestions afforded 


by the parallels. 


Professor BERNHARD NIESE has issued the second volume of an important 
critical edition of the works of Flavius Josephus, containing from the sixth to 
the tenth book (incl.) of the Antiquities. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1885.) The 
first volume is yet to come, with the critical introduction. The preface only 
gives a list of the codices. 


RzAcH, whose admirable edition of Hesiod was noticed some time since in 
the pages of this Journal (Vol. VI, p. 121), has undertaken to edit Homer’s 
Iliad for the Schenkl Bibliotheca, and the first part, containing Books I-XII, 
is before us (Leipzig, G. Freytag). It contains, besides the text, a compact 
critical apparatus. Rzach is an advanced critic, and does not consider the 
restoration of the Alexandrian text the furthest goal, and vindicates the rights 
of modern research into the language of Homer. The bound copies of the 
Schenk] Bibliotheca are furnished at a small advance over the unbound, and 
the dress is very attractive. 
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NECROLOGY. 
CHARLES D'URBAN MORRIS. 


Died, February 7th, 1886, CHARLES D’URBAN Morris, Collegiate Professor 
of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Mr. Morris was from the beginning a steady friend of this Journal, to 
which he contributed the reports of Mnemosyne and a number of articles and 
reviews, all marked by sound scholarship, eminent sagacity, luminous style. 
His favorite field of research was the History of Greece, and an examination 
of his manuscripts reveals the care with which he gathered up the results of 
recent investigation in this direction, The edition of Classen’s Thucydides, 
the First Book only, which was nearly completed when he was called away, 
will be an abiding monument of his careful and thoughtful manner of work, 
both as a student of history and as a student of Greek. Ready as he was to 
accept, and to accept enthusiastically, new suggestions, when they commended 
themselves to his judgment, he never gave assent to a proposition unless he 
took in all its dimensions, and his circumspectness as well as his candor made 
his opinion of rare value. This circumspectness, added to his scholarly abhor- 
rence of all that was eccentric in style, chastened the expression of his thought 


so much that his writings do not give any adequate notion of the strength 
and depth of his individuality, which made him a man of mark among his 
associates and gave him rare power over his pupils. His death called forth 
many expressions of sorrow, affection and admiration, and the following 
memoir and resolutions, reproduced from the Johns Hopkins University Cir- 
culars, bear emphatic wiiness to the noble qualities of a noble man, the noble 
deeds of a noble life. 


Professor CHARLES D’URBAN Morris, Collegiate Professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, died at his residence in Baltimore, 
February 7, 1886, after an illness of nearly ten days. 

He was a son of Rear-Admiral Henry Gage Morris, of the British Navy, 
who came of a Yorkshire family, was born in New York in 1770, and married 
in 1807 a daughter of the Rev. F. Orpen, a clergyman of the English Church 
in the County of Cork. Professor Morris, who was one of a family of ten 
children, was born in Charmouth, Dorset, England, February 17, 1827. He 
received his collegiate training in the University of Oxford. As a student of 
Lincoln College he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1849. 
His name appears in the first class of those who received honors in “feris 
humanioribus. Three years later he became a Master of Arts and a Fellow of 
Oriel College. He came to this country in 1853, and was for a time Rector of 
Trinity School in the city of New York, and subsequently Master of a private 
school for boys at Lake Mohegan, near Peekskill. He was then made a Pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New York, and from that position he 
was called in 1876 to the chair in the Johns Hopkins University which he held 
until his death. 
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He was the author of a Latin Grammar and Reader, and of an Attic Greek 
Grammar, in which some original views of the proper methods of teaching the 
elements of the Latin and Greek languages were carefully unfolded; and he 
wrote a number of articles on philological topics, most of them contributed to 
the American Journal of Philology and to the American Philological Associa- 
tion. At the time of his death he was nearly ready to publish an edition of 
the First Book of Thucydides, with notes, the final sheets of which will be 
carried through the press by his associates. 

His powers, however, were chiefly devoted to the work of instruction, and 
he never appeared to greater advantage than when surrounded by his pupils in 
the class-room or in his parlor, or when he took part in the admission of under- 
graduate students and in the presentation of candidates for the baccalaureate 
degree, His enthusiasm, his sympathy, his honesty and his Christian faith were 
apparent under all circumstances; and there was a personal charm in that mix- 
ture of confidence and diffidence which he so often manifested—confidence in the 
domain with which he was familiar, diffidence with respect to duties which he 
was not accustomed to perform. The University will long lament his death. 

The body of Mr. Morris was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard (corner of Fre- 
mont and German streets) on Wednesday, February 10. The funeral services, 
conducted by Rev. Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, the Rector, were held in St. Paul’s 
Church. The officers and students of the University accompanied the family 
as mourners from the dwelling-house to the church, 


On the day of the funeral the officers and students of the Johns Hopkins 
University assembled in Hopkins Hall, and, after a few introductory words 
from President Gilman, the following resolutions were presented by Professor 
Gildersleeve, in a brief address, and, after additional remarks by Professor 
Warren, by Messrs. R. W. Rogers and Allan C. Woods—two of Mr. Morris’s 
recent pupils—were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Johns Hopkins University, herewith 
give public expression to our respect for the memory of the late Professor 
Morris and to our sorrow for the loss of one who occupied so important a posi- 
tion in our academic body as scholar, teacher and man. 

As a scholar, to the best characteristics of the English school in which he 
was trained, to refined taste, sound sense, exemplary accuracy, Mr. Morris 
united the most cordial sympathy with the new philological life of our day, 
the most eager receptivity of fresh truth from every source, so that his work 
never lost the glow of recent acquisition, never lacked the balance of thoughtful 
criticism. 

As a teacher, he carried into the class-room the strength and warmth of 
thorough conviction. Enthusiastic devotion to his subject, confidence in his 
methods, an ardent desire to impress and to impart, gave him a hold on his 
pupils that is given to few, and his instruction will ever be memorable to those 
who had the privilege of his inspiration and guidance. 

As aman, Mr. Morris bore through life the stamp of a high and noble nature. 
Impetuous and frank, he was open alike in praise and blame. No man more 
scornful of the mean, none more generous in his appreciation of the good, 
and his influence and his example made for all that is best and truest. Loving 
as he did the society of young men, and sympathizing as few sympathize with 
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their struggles and their aspirations, he was not content with the good he could 
do in casual intercourse, but delighted to gather about him under his own roof 
the members of the University, who in their turn honored and loved him as a 
father, as an elder brother. In the discharge of all his duties Mr. Morris was 
under the dominion of a strong religious sense. He lived as seeing Him who 
is invisible, and under His eye gave himself with singleness of heart to the 
work which had been appointed him, and continued faithful in it even to the end. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be communicated to his widow and 
to the members of his family in England, and that the Trustees of the University 
be requested to enter the same upon their records. 


The Matriculate Society of the University and the Hopkins “ House of 
Commons” held special meetings, previous to the funeral of Professor Morris, 
and adopted resolutions which expressed the sorrow which they felt at his death, 
their great respect for his scholarship and character, and their attachment to 
him as a teacher and friend. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
MARCH 5, 1886, 


Resolved, That while the various tributes of respect heretofore paid to the 
memory of Professor Morris have most fittingly held up to view his services 
to this University, to his colleagues at large, and to his students, we, as an 
association, owe him a peculiar debt, which it is our privilege to acknowledge. 

Professor Charles D, Morris was intimately connected with the Philological 
Association of the Johns Hopkins University from its beginning. He was in 
entire sympathy with its aims, and for nearly ten years furthered them by the 
prompt performance of every duty, by his readiness in contributing his own 
generous share to our proceedings, and by sustained interest in all good work. 
To this he added a rare discrimination, which bestowed where possible a full 
measure of praise ; while he did not abate a jot of his own firm judgment. He 
scarcely ever missed a meeting of this Association, and his influence on the 
proceedings was marked in many ways. 

Even as a listener his presence was always felt. His brief and forcible 
remarks of discriminating criticism, of fruitful inquiry, or of approval, were 
always highly prized. He welcomed a good thing enthusiastically, from what- 
ever quarter it came, in whatever subject it appeared. He was quick to discern 
interesting applications of theory or fact, and thus contributed towards making 
the speaker feel at his ease outside of his own subject. 

Especially to be commemorated is the kindly sympathy he extended to 
younger men who appeared for the first time before the Association, and his 
appreciation of what was new and good in their articles. More than one young 
scholar owes his first feeling of confidence in his own independent work to 
the appreciation and encouragement received from Professor Morris. 

His own contributions were models of clear thought, and of skilful presenta- 
tion, in choice English. However far his theme might be from the studies of 
his listener, the latter was under the spell of his personality from the first, and 
his personality was an inspiration. 

He made his associates love scholarship more, while loving science none 
the less; and he himself made scholarship lovely, so that others felt more 
proud of belonging to the guild of scholars because he adorned it. 
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ResoWwed, That this minute be entered on the records of this Association, 
and a copy of it be sent to Professor Morris’s relatives. 


HENrY Woop, 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 
MINTON WARREN, Committee. 
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2. 1880. 18 pp. 

Note on Horace, Carmina I, xv 14. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Vol. I, No. 5. 1880. 

A New Interpretation of dowAayxvo¢ in Sophocles’ Ajax 472, Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, Vol. I, No. 7. 1880. 

Recent Attempts to explain the Forms attributed to the Verb which appears 
~' _ Lexicons as ¢péw. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. I, No. 7. 
1880. 

A Note on Sophocles’ Antigone t102, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Vol. I, No. 8. 1881. 

On an Alleged Fact in the Life of Euripides. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, Vol. I, No. 11. 1881. 

Review of Timayenis’ History of Greece. American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. II, No. 5. 1881. 
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Notice of Enthoven de Ione Euripidea. American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. II, No. 5. 1881. 

Notice of Smith’s Study of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes. American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. II, No. 6. 1881. 

-""s Demosthenes 34, 25. American Journal of Philology, Vol. III, No. 
10. 1882. 

On ov uf with the Future in Prohibitions. Proceedings American Philological 
Association. 1882. 

On an Idiom of Demosthenes. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. 
I, No. 13. 1882. 

On the Beginnings of the Athenian Hegemony. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, Vol. I, No. 17. 1882. 

On a Probable Error in Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. III, No, 12. 1882. 5 pp. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Vol. II, No. 19. 1882. 

A Note on the Chalkidians. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. II, 
No. 21. 1883. 

Review of Schuckburgh’s Lysias. American Journal of Philology, Vol. IV, 
No. 13. 1883. 

Review of Dunbar’s Concordance to the Comedies and Fragments of 
Aristophanes. American Journal of Philology, Vol. IV, No. 16. 1883. 

Review of Two Papers by Karl Brugmann. American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. V, No. 18. 1884. 

Reviews of Humphreys’ Observations sur Thucydide, I xi. American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. V, No. 18. 1884. 

Jurisdiction of the Athenians over their Allies. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. V, No. 19. 1884. 20 pp. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Vol. II, No.22. 1883. 

Relation of a Greek Colony to its Mother City. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. V, No. 20. 1884. 9 pp. 

On the Rights of a Greek Metropolis over its Allies. Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, Vol. III, No. 29. 1884. 

On K, Brugmann’s Recent Grammatical Studies. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, Vol. III, No. 32. 1884. 

On the Financial History of Athens. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Vol. IV, No. 36. 1885. 

On Krueger's Chronology of the so-called Summary of Thucydides. 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. V, No. 45. 1885. 


Unpublished MSS: 
1. A popular lecture entitled Roman Society in Juvenal, 
2. A paper on Lucian’s "Ovog and Apuleius. 
3. A paper discussing Kirchhoff’s Herodotus. 
4. An academic lecture on Translations. 


Translation of : 5. Euripides’ Bacchae. 
6. Euripides’ Ion. 
7. Persius. 
8. Thucydides II and ITI. 
9. A book of Homer’s Iliad. 
10. Copious notes and abstracts of recent works on Greek History. 
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Sophocles: For the use of schools. Edit., with introduction and English 
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I2mo, 930 pp. Frowde. 10s. 6d. 
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GERMAN, 

Alton (Battista). Rimes ladines in pért con traduzion taliana. gr. 8, 105 S. 
Innsbruck, Wagner, 1885. m. 1.60. 
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maior. I. Codices Leidenses. gr. 8,25 S. Christiania, Dydwad in Comm., 
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Eaton (A. J.) The Atmanepada in Rigveda. gr. 8, 44 S. Leipzig, Fock, 
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Egli(J.) Beitrige zur Erklarung der pseudo-vergilianischen Gedichte. gr. 
8,39S. Leipzig, Fock. baar m. 1.50. 
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Hubo (Geo.) De Demosthenis oratione Ctesiphontea. Diss. gr. 8, 32 S. 
Gottingen, Akadem. Buchh. v. G. Calvir. m. 

Ja’is (Ibn). Commentar zu ZamachSart’s Mufassal. Hrsg. v. Dr. G. Jahn. 2 
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Wiss.”] Lex.-8,112S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm., 1885. m. 1.80. 
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Diss. gr. 8,33S. Halis Sax, 1885. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. baar m. 1. 
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